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THE FEMALE SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
IN THE CAPITAL OF THE WORLD. 


Mr. Jonn Morttey is an extensive manu- 
facturer of woollen shawls and table-covers. 
All British manufacturers of similar articles 
are not like Mr. John Motley, we are ex- 
tremely happy to say; but both history and 
justice compel us to state, that the family of 
the Motleys is a very large one, comprising 
many members and branches, all following the 
same trade, and including the Patchmans and 
the Stairings, great manufacturers of chintzes 
and printed cottons; and the Squabtons, who 
monopolise half the trade in crockery and 
hardware. 

Mr. John Motley has gone on pretty much 
in the same way all his life, i. e., in the same 
way as his father ‘before him, who also fol- 
lowed in the steps of his father and grand- 
father. The necessities of change of some 
kind, which he called fashion, compelled him 
to adopt corresponding changes, which he 
called patterns, and sometimes, by way of 
irony, designs. Very frequently he adopted 
novelties from the continental manufacturers, 
but always altered them to his own taste— 
the regular old family taste of the Motleys ; 
so that, in truth, there was no real adoption 
of a continental design, but merely a fresh 
impulse and enlivenment given to the native 
stock. Mr. John Motley, like all the rest of 
his family, considered that he thorovghly 
understood the English taste; that his own 
taste was the model and ‘criterion of public 
taste—in fact, that the two things were iden- 
tical. He had been successful—had raised a 
fortune, and was still accumulating : and what 
better proof could anybody have of the cor- 
rectness of his judgment and method of con- 
ducting business? Besides, he used to add, 
with a knowing wink, they must buy our 
es a they we get any others—the 
uty on foreign articles giving us a monopol 
of the home mabe Vary conse it should. 
It protects our property, and the family taste. 

ear after year, the successful John Motley 
sent forth his countless bales of shawls 
and table-covers, with great vulgar pat- 
terns, dabbed, sprawling, or conglomerating, 
over a gaudy ground—the colours of which 
were not only inharmonious with those of the 
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—— but a violent outrage to all harmony. 
f he is ever reproached with a want of novelty, 
or a want of beauty in his patterns, by some 
strange and particular fellow among his whole- 
sale customers—a thing that does now and 
then reach his ears—he merely replies, with 
dogged indifference, “ You see, there’s a want 
of invention in the country—we have no de- 
signers ; so, we dothe best we can. Take’em 
or leave ’em.” 

In a similar course, and with like success, 
have the various branches of the Motley 
family proceeded. The Patchmans, and the 
Stairings have all most rigorously followed in 
the old system of eschewing all real novelties 
of any beauty and elegance, and insisting 
upon their own taste as the taste of the 
public ; till at length the public, by the force 
of long habit has, in the mass, come to 
believe them, and adopted most of the new 

atterns—whether of gaudiness, dulness, 

eaviness, meanness, vulgarity, or confusion— 
which they have sent forth to the world. 
The Squabtons, with all their vast producing 
power in the shape of hardware articles of 
domestic use and necessity, have sedulously 
adhered to the family maxim of “ stick to the 
old models” as long as possible, and by way 
of novelties “ring the changes” upon them 
only. Hence our dummy jugs, and mugs, 
and jars, and candlesticks, and vases, and 
other articles of the home produce. If you 
see among them any one shape of an elegance 
that instantly attracts the eye, you find it is 
double the price, even when of the same 
material, and not needing more labour in the 
workmanship than a dummy article—provided 
there has not been a resistance, or a wilful 
stupidity in opposition to any real improve- 
ment in taste—for this article is from a 
foreign model. Had it been actually a foreign 
article for which a duty had been paid, there 
would be some reason for the double price; 
but this is simply a copy and adoption, and 
the high price is therefore of no necessity, but 
simply in order to hold in check all taste for 
articles of similar elegance or grace. Mr. 
Squabton does not approve of them. He 
only admits them into his show-rooms, be- 
cause it looks well to have all sorts. But 
they do not please the habitual Squabton 
eye. He therefore assumes that they would 
not meet the public taste ; or, if they did, the 
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‘public. ought not to be encouraged to buy 


such* things—and shall not, as long as he 
can prevent it. 

I have said that all manufacturers were 
not alike, and that there were honourable 
exceptions who looked on the existing state of 
things with very different eyes from those 
just mentioned. Though comparatively a 
oung man—in fact a junior partner—I trust 

may be allowed to include myself among 
the exceptions. I really do wish to see an 
improvement in the taste of all designs for 
the useful arts; and I believe the time is not 
far distant when manufacturers will more 
generally perceive the importance of encou- 
raging such designs by all the means in their 
power. If nothing else will teach them, the 
results of the forthcoming Great Exposition 
will do so, as it will make them alive to their 
own interests by demonstrations of the most 
effectual kind. The public taste is likely 
to undergo a rapid revolution in many articles 
combining beauty of design with domestic 
utility, that’s my opinion; and then where 
are the producers ? and what will become of 
all the bales, and piles, and stacks of the 
perverse old stock ? 

I heard a great Manchester manufacturer 
lamenting, only a few days ago, the want of 
new and good designers in our own country. 
I told him I had been informed that there 
were two Schools of Design in London—a 
male school, and a female school—where the 
students continually produced first-rate de- 
signs. He said he had never been there, nor 
seen any of their designs, that he knew of ; 
and again lamented the want of new patterns. 
Another, a great ribbon manufacturer of my 
acquaintance—in fact, he married my aunt— 
expends at least a thousand a year in getting 
foreign designs, and he has never once taken 
a design from any of these Schools. When 
I told him I had seen good things that 
came from them, he looked incredulous and 
vacant, and said that I was young in the 
business. Not a word about going to see 
them, or sending up for a few specimens. 
Another great manufacturer, with whom our 
firm often has large dealings, dined with us 
last week. He knew of these Schools, and 
showed us a beautiful design for a carpet 
which he had obtained from one of them, in 
which the colours were all finely harmonised. 
“Tt will sell very well,” said he, “after I 
have altered it a little to my own taste.” 
“ Why, what will you do to it?” I inquired. 
“IT must vulgarise it,” said he, touching my 
elbow ; “ where they have put grey, I shall put 
scarlet; and where you see purple here, I 
shall put green and yellow, or such like.” 
Another manufacturer, whose warehouse I 
was visiting only the other day, showed me a 
table cover of a most chaste and handsome 
design—a broad, rich, gothic border, with a 
dark centre quite plain, which of course made 
the deep border look all the richer. “ This is 
very good,” said he, “but we always like 
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something catching in the centre. 1 shall 
have a good bunch of peony roses and tulips, 
or something of that sort, for the middle.” 

These rebuffs, however, added to the ex- 
cellence of several designs I had seen, which 
had come both from the male and female 
schools, determined me to go to London 
forthwith and visit them. It is only justice 
to say that I did this with the full approval 
and, indeed, the wish, of my senior partners, 

During the journey by rail, | thought very 
much about these Schools—and especially the 
Female School, as it seemed to me to include 
many questions of social interest, which one 
now so often sees discussed in periodicals, and 
even in newspapers. Many of these youn 
persons, thought I, are, no doubt, of highly 
respectable families, well educated, and who 
once had very different expectations ; though 
now, for the purpose of making designs, they 
are learning drawing, perhaps, to sell them— 
perhaps that they may become teachers—but 
in all cases to help some scanty income at home. 
Perhaps, also some of them are orphans. But 
the Government takes charge of them. As 
the manufacturers have not yet learnt the 
importance of supporting these Schools, by 
employing some of the students, or making 
selections from their designs, a paternal Go- 
vernment has kindly and wisely taken charge 
of these industrious and praiseworthy young 
women. 

I therefore determined to make my first 
visit to the Female School, and accordingly 
betook myself straight to Somerset House. 
I should premise that I have, myself, a good 
general knowledge of drawing, and though 
unfortunately, I have no original genius tor 
designing patterns for my own business, I 
once had considerable practise in copying 
both from prints and casts—the “ flat,” and 
the “ round,” as artists call it. 

Arrived at Somerset House, I was informed 
that the Female School of Design was no 
longer there. “Gone!” said I. 

‘““ Aye—removed to over the way.” 

I was staggered for a moment at this. I feared 
that a paternal Government had withdrawn 
the shawdow of its fostering wings from those 
most needing protection. 

* But is it not still,” said I, “a Government 
Institution—is it not still under the pro- 
tection r 

“ Yes—yes—all right—over the way ;” and 
the porter closed the door. 

I breathed again; my fears for the poor 
girls were allayed, and I accordingly began 
to look up and down at the fronts of the 
houses over the way—that is, opposite to 
Somerset House. I thought I knew the 
“Strand” pretty well; but I could not re- 
collect any house over the way of a kind, at all 
resembling the house of a Government In- 
stitution. Nor, strange to say, did lookin 
up and down, at all help me. The more 
looked, the less I could discover of any such 
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house—or one likely to be it. In fact, I 
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Charles Dickens. } 
speedily came to the conviction that “ over the 
way” meant a considerable way up or down the 
Strand, on the opposite side; and accordingly 
I crossed over, and began to walk along, staring 
up at every house [ passed. No external 
signs assisted me in the least, and J arrived 
at the crossing leading to Holywell Street. 
] then turned back, and proceeded, staring up 
in the same way, till again I found myself at 
the crossing of Catherine Street. Being now 
fairly at fault, I went into a shop and in- 
quired. They knew nothing about it. Then 
into another—and luckily they did seem to 
know of such a place, and informed me that 
“it was at one of the soap and sponge-shops” 
they didn’t know which. 

I was a little surprised at this, but attri- 
buted it to the ignorance of the speaker, and 
was glad at last to have got a clue. Thus 
directed, [ singled out a shop of this kind, 
and on the left hand side of a door-way jead- 
ing up a very narrow passage, I saw written 
up “Female Classes of the Government 
School of Design,” rather small, on a convex 


board, and half slipping round a corner as if 


ashamed of itself. No wonder I had not ob- 
served it in passing. If I had seen the board, 
I should have taken it for one of the cheap 
dentist and cuppers’ boards. 

Up this narrow passage I walked. It was 
scarcely four feet wide; and very dark. I ad- 
mit that the day was extremely bad and foggy. 
At any rate, it was so dark, and with so little 
indication of an entrance to a “ School,”— 
unless, indeed, to some poor “ Evening School” 
in the country, or a “Ragged School” in 
London, that 1 walked right out at the other 
end, and found myself in a strange-looking 
court, which proved to be the entrance toa 
soap-manufactory. Here I was again obliged 
to inquire, and was directed back again into 
the narrow passage; and here I came to a 
perfectly dark side-door, which I had passed 
on my way, and now by straining my eyes, I 
contrived to read the word “School ;” for the 
rest, if anything, I positively could not dis- 
tinguish ; and I will defy you, reader, to see 
much clearer, even after all the directions I 
have given, if you go on any day at all foggy 
or dusky, many of which I believe you Lon- 
doners are quite accustomed to. “ Queer place 
enough,” thought I, “ for a paternal Govern- 
ment to establish a number of young ladies 
in.” The knocker refusing to move, I fumbled 
out a bell-handle—pulled—and was admitted. 

Having made known to Mrs. Mc Ian—the 
lady superintending the school—that I was a 
manufacterer, and a partner in an influential 
firm, I received a polite attention, and was 
conducted into the largest of the rooms appro- 
priated to the students. 

This room was the first-floor front, exactly 
over the shop below. It could not have been 
above eleven or twelve feet high. I donot know 
how many students were there ; but the room 
was full to crowding. They were packed close 


together on forms, just like children at a | 
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Sunday School, in our manufacturing towns. 
The elbows, and, in some cases, the shoulders 
of one student touching those of her next 
door neighbours, on each side. The drawing 
desks, or stands, with the forms, were ar- 
ranged in rows across the room, and so 
closely that to pass along between was not 
possible without frequently scraping oneself 
against the desk behind, or causing the 
student in front to bend and pack herself for- 
ward against her own drawing-board. This 
was the junior class. They were copying 
from the “flat” and the “round,” (prints or 
drawings, and bas-reliefs) ; but, though it was 
only two o’clock, the light was so bad, owing 
to the fog, and the dusty, uncleaned windows, 
that to distinguish anything accurately was 
out of the question. I asked a student why 
they did not have drawing-lamps, but was in- 
formed that none were allowed. By bending 
down, with a close scrutiny, to the drawings 
of two or three of those nearest the windows, 
I could see that they were very well done; 
and the copies of several of the casts of scroll- 
work, flowers, and fruit, in high relief, were 
excellent. Inthe imperfect light, the draw- 
ings really looked almost as tangible and 
round as the casts themselves. Some drew 
in chalk, and some painted in oil, some in 
water-colour; but the majority painted in 
what is called tempera, or body colour, and of 
the same kind in which Cartoons are painted. 
Though the fire was small, the room was very 
hot and close, and there was no sort of pro- 
vision for ventilation. 

In the back room, on the second floor, 
which was much smaller, there was similar 
crowding, and with greater injury, as the 
higher class of students were here; and 
these frequently having large designs, were 
continually in each other’s way. For a 
young lady to have a blow on the cheek, or 
the side of her head, from the corner of'a 
wooden-frame—an easel to be upset—a cast 
knocked down—a_ freshly-painted design 
smeared across, or a hole knocked in a canvas, 
were things of almost every-day occurrence. 
One of these rents in a design for a carpet, 
and half finished, I myself saw. The hole 
was so large I could have crept through it; 
and on this very day of my visit, a valuable 
porcelain vase has been knocked down and 
broken, sheerly from the impossibility of any 
one being able to move without jostling 
somebody or something. Here also, the room 
was very hot and close—nothing in the shape 
of ventilation. 

Impossible as it was, from the state of the 
atmosphere, added to the extreme dirtiness of 
the windows, all crusted over, as they were, 
with London dust and smuts, to judge well of 
colours, in themselves, I could yet see that 
the best had been selected, and the best 
harmonies employed. I here saw designs for 
table-covers, chintz, ladies’ muslin, or other fig- 
ured dresses, groups of flowers, fruits, carpets, 
paper-hangings, models in clay and wax, &c. 
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The designs were handsome, beautiful, chaste, 
and original, and would do any English 
manufacturer’s heart good to see them, if he 
only had the good sense to set a just value 
on the advantage of finding such things close 
to hand in his own country. 

The two attics above are arranged in the 
same way as the rooms on the second floor, 
the senior students being packed in the little 
back room, while the junior are in the larger 
room in front. These rooms are only eight 
feet high. In the front attic there are twenty 
students. The oppressive atmosphere was 
scarcely endurable on first entering. No ven- 
tilation whatever had been provided. It re- 
minded me of what we read of the “ sweat- 
ing system” among the poor journeymen 
tailors. 

The principal designs in the attics were 
similar to those below, viz., for carpets, rugs, 
skreens, ladies’ dresses, table covers, lace 
handkerchiefs, ribbons, shawls, &c., and I am 
quite sure, from the excellence displayed in 
many of them, that the instructions and 
assiduity of Mrs. M‘Ian must be of the 
highest order. The day being so very dark, 
T took my leave, proposing to make another 
visit when the light should be favourable. 

This School has now been established 
eight years, and comprises seventy students. 
Considering that the majority of them on 
first entering the School could not draw at 
all, and had to be instructed in the first 
rudiments, the progress displayed by so 
many confers the greatest credit upon their 
instructor. The merits of this institution 
ought to be much better known than they 
are, and the example should be followed in 
the provinces. It is surprising how few such 
Schools exist in England, or in any other 
country. There has been one only in Paris 
during these many years (I mean, a Female 
School), but this is not properly a School of 
Design, and is simply a drawing-school, where 
they chiefly copy prints, and seldom draw 
from the “round.” A similar school, how- 
ever, to the present, has been established by a 
lady in Philadelphia, who wrote to Mrs. M‘lan 
for information as to the methods and gener- 
al routine adopted. Besides the advantages 
of such a school to the manufacturer, it is 
evidently an excellent thing to society to pro- 
vide such a means for rendering young wo- 
men able to obtain an honourable indepen- 
dence, and it also supersedes the necessity for 
engaging male teachers of drawing in ladies’ 
schools, which has often been found very ob- 
jectionable, if not injurious. 

A bright sunny morning happening to 
favour the Metropolis a day or two after, 
I renewed my visit to the Government 
School, over the sponge and soap shop. I 
made no doubt but I should now see all the 
drawings and designs to the greatest advan- 
tage, at least, so far as light was concerned. 
The fostering shop—itself a very good one, 
and perfectly respectable, though a strange 
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place for a Government Institute—looked 
bright and well-to-do, and the side passage 
was several shades less dark, though still 
very gloomy, and exactly like the entrance to 
a wine merchant’s office and cellarage. 

In my anticipations I was not deceived, 
Though there was no room to see any large 
designs to advantage—the eye being within a 
foot or two of the specimens, and to step back 
a pace or two from them being impossible 
in the room of the senior students—the grace 
and variety of the designs, and the beauty 
of the colouring, were on this occasion very 
apparent. But how was it that the two 
front rooms—the largest by far—had been 
appropriated to the beginners and junior 
classes, while the senior students were thus 
packed in pens and cribs—back second floors 
of only nine-and-a-half feet high, and back 
attics of only eight feet high by eleven feet 
in width? ‘The elucidation of this, I regret 
to say, does not place the wisdom and care 
of a paternal Government in the highest light, 
even so far as a knowledge of drawing is 
concerned. 

When there happens to be a bright morn- 
ing, the very strength of the light in the larger 
rooms, renders them the more unsuitable for 
students in drawing—the windows being pre- 
cisely in the wrong aspect. When the sun 
shines in these front rooms, the shadow from 
one student’s head darkens fitfully, or in 
moving shades, the drawing-board of the 
student next on the other side—and so on, all 
down the rows across the room. The process 
of making a copy from a cast, or other model, 
throwing its own variable shadow, is also ren- 
dered most painful and perplexing to a young 
student,—because a drawing that is correct in 
light and shade at one period, becomes in- 
correct in the next quarter of an hour—the 
cast or model, in the advance of the light, 
having undergone a corresponding change in 
its shadows. Hence, all young students who 
are copying intricate and difficult reliefs, con- 
tinually find themselves hopelessly thrown 
out, and reduced to despair. 

Now, this is very surprising—inexplicable 
to any plain man like myself. For are there 
not two or three Royal Academicians con- 
nected with the Board of Trade, and do 
they never remonstrate with the honourable 
and learned Board? Moreover, there is a 
lady, as Directress of the School, who is an 
accomplished artist. Why does not Mrs. 
M‘lan complain loudly of all this to the Board 
of Trade, or to somebody high in office? Is 
Mrs. M‘Tan afraid a paternal Government will 
“bite her head off,’ if she dares to open her 
mouth ? 

The fires in the rooms are all kept low, 
yet to-day being a bright day, the heat 
and oppressiveness of the atmosphere is 
scarcely to be endured. In the back pens, 
where the senior students are packed to- 
gether, the air is half suffocating—and see! 
there is poor Miss * * * carried out fainting. 
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This, the students inform me, is not at 
all an uncommon occurrence. The chim- 
ney, too, is smoking! This, they tell me is 
also common, and invariable whenever coals 
are put on; so that they are either obliged 
to open a window, and risk a bad cold after 
being in a vapour bath, or else sit in the 
midst of the cloud to the injury of their eyes, 
their breathing, and often to the destruction 
of any delicate tints they are laying in upon 
their painting. Many of them suffer head- 
ache, pains across the eyes, in the throat, 
sickness and dizziness. One student told me 
she never was free from headache during the 
whole six hours she was daily at work. 
They would account a ventilator as a great 
blessing, so much do they need a breath of 
fresh air. Surely a paternal Government might 
spare (out of a Surplus) two-and-sixpence, to 
set a whirligig ventilator to spin a little vital 
air through a hole in the wall at the top of 
each of these rooms, where industrious young 
women are seeking to acquire the means of 
assisting their families, and of gaining an 
honourable and useful independence for them- 
selves in future life. 

This Female School of Design which had 
originally been established in Somerset House 
was removed from those quarters by a peti- 
tion, which set forth the want of adequate 
room. 

“Very well ;” said the courteous Board of 
Trade, “ Oh, certainly! We'll attend to your 
wish.” 

The School was accordingly removed to 
“over the way!” This looks very like 
saying inwardly, “I'll give you enough of 
petitioning for a move.” 

Without doubt the students are right in 
saying that the old room in Somerset House 
was far better. It was large—though not 
large enough—and they had a proper aspect 
as to the light. ‘These present rooms are said 
to be only temporary: but as “ temporary” 
so often means, with the Government, a very 
long and a very indefinite period, it has been 
suggested that the School should be moved 
back to Somerset House meanwhile. But 
the distressed Board of Trade says there’s no 
room there now. They can’t find four or 
five spare rooms in all Somerset House 
—the great building is so full! How very 
much I should like to see a statement of how 
all the innumerable rooms in this great 
quadrangle of great houses are filled. I 
wonder whether anybody lives there! 

Can nobody suggest to the Board of Trade, 
some place with a proper light, where there 
is at least one good large room for these 
female students? The importance of a large 
room, besides the advantage of light and 
air, is very great. A number of students can 
stand round and see the instructor paint, or 
give a special lesson to a pupil, from which 
others may equally benefit. Besides this, 
there isa great advantage in students seeing 
each other work; they learn from each 
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other, and it also excites emulation. Can no 
such rooms be found in all this vast metropolis, 
where so many splendid public and private 
edifices and buildings exist? If Mr. Labou- 
chere would but intercede in a high quarter, 
so that this most praiseworthy School of 
Design might be located in one of the light, 
airy, and beautiful stables now building for 
the Prince of Wales, that would be just the 
thing, both in itself, and in the quiet refine- 
ment of its locality. 

But, as for the present rooms, I need not state 
—as the fact must be obvious to all—that if 
a paternal Government had studied to select 
one of the worst possible places for such a 
school, they could not have more completely 
succeeded. In points of art, and as a place of 
study, I have described what it is, without 
exaggeration ; and as to the suitability of its 
locality for respectable young females, I may 
also venture to state—with no power to use 
any exaggeration that can surpass the fact— 
that it is in the close vicinity of several 
gin-shops, pawn-shops, old rag and rascality 
shops, in some of the worst courts and alleys 
of London, and in a direct line with two 
narrow streets, which, as disgraces, cannot be 
surpassed by the worst quarter of any metro- 
polis in the world. 

I leave London to-night by the express 
train, and shall present myself before my 
partners tomorrow morning in the ware- 
house, with uplifted hands and eyes; but I’m 
quite sure our firm will speedily avail itself of 
some of the designs of those industrious 
young ladies. 
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DorotrHea Srpytxa, Duchess of Brieg, was 
born at Céln, on the River Spree, in Prussia, 
on the 19th of October, 1590. She was the 
daughter of Elizabeth of Anhalt, and of John 
George, Margrave and Elector of Branden- 
burg, of the old princely Ascanian race. At 
the death of her husband in 1598, the widowed 
margravine retired to Crossen to superintend 
her daughter’s education. In due time suitors 
were not wanting for the hand of young 
Dorothea Sibylla: among others, the King 
of Denmark; but he sued in vain. Doro- 
thea at length fixed her affections on John 
Christian, Duke of Liegnitz and Brieg, who 
enjoyed a great reputation for virtue, ability, 
and integrity. To him after a short court- 
ship, Dorothea was married on the 12th of 
December, 1610, at Crossen; and reached 
Brieg—the small capital of her future domi- 
nions—on the first of January in the following 

ear. 

Such is the dry sum of a charming Court 
biography, which first appeared in a periodical 
published in 1829, in Silesia, and which has 
been twice republished in a separate form— 
once (in 1838) at Brieg, under the title of 
“ Passages from the Life of Dorothea Sibylla, 
Duchess of Liegnitz and Brieg.” It purports 















































































































































































































































































































































































to consist of extracts from the journal of a 


certain tanner and furrier of Brieg, named 
Valentinus Gierth, an occasional guest at 
the ducal castle, and ardent admirer of the 
duchess. As a simple, and—if internal evi- 


dence be worth anything—truthful picture of 
German Court life during the early part of 


the seventeenth century, it is not to be gain- 
said ; although suspicions of its authenticity 
have been cast upon it, similar to those which 
damaged the charms of the “Diary of Lady 
Willoughby,” by eventually proving it to be 
a fiction. 

Dorothea is described as a pattern of good- 
ness, common sense, virtue, and piety. In 
domestic management, she was pre-eminent. 
For her own immediate attendance :he ap- 
pointed fourteen maids of honour; and the 
first families of the land looked upon it as an 
inestimable privilege to place their daughters 
at the ducal Court; which was a high school 
of all noble virtues and accomplishments, 


“whereof the duchess herself was the chief 


teacher and most perfect model. 
Nothing could be more primitive than the 
duchess’s intercourse with the townspeople. 


Occasionally she walked in the streets of 


Brieg, accompanied by her maids of honour, 
and chatted with such of the townspeople as 
were sitting on the benches outside their 
doors. The little children looked forward with 
the greatest delight to these town walks of the 
duchess; for, the ladies-in-waiting invariably 
carried about with them in their pockets all 
sorts of sweetmeats, which the duchess dis- 
tributed among the little claimants. For 
this reason, the little children stood peeping 
round the corners of the streets, when it got 
wind that the duchess was about to walk out; 
more especially when it was surmised that 
the duke would not be with her. So soon, 
therefore, as Dorothea Sibylla left the castle 
gate, the little urchins would run through the 
town like wildfire, crying out, “ The darling 
Dorel is coming! The darling Dorel is 
coming !” 

The manner in which this endearing desig- 
nation first came to her ears is related with 
affecting simplicity. “It happened,” says 
Master Gierth, wita true German particu- 
larity, “on the 10th of September (old style) 
in the year of our Lord 1613 ;” that being the 
Feast of St. Sibylla—one of the duchess’s 
name-saints—and also the second birthday of 
her son George. There was a great feast at 
the castle ; to which the towns-folks and the 
children of the High and Guild Schools were 
invited. 

“From the terrace,” quoth the chronicler, 
“the whole procession moved along a wide 
smooth walk before the orangery ; where the 
quality as well as the children, were richly 
treated with strong spiced wine, orange w ater, 
and confectionary. Her ladyship did likewise 
lay certain presents before the young lord her 
son; she did likewise examine the children’s 
school-books and the master’s repost, wherein 
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the conduct of the children was noted, and 
did put apposite questions to them touching 
their Christian belief, and the like; and on 
receiving right proper answers, her face did 
shine like an angel’s. 

“One little maiden, however, which was 
weak and ignorant, was not able to answer 
the questions aright ; whereupon her ladyship 
did ask. 

“*My child. what is your name ?” 
unto she did answer, ‘ Anna Poblin !’ 

“* Well,’ asked her ladyship, ‘and what is 
my name ?’ 

“ Straightway the little maiden did answer, 
‘Darling Dorel!’ 

**Hereupon Master Valentinus Gierth was 
somewhat affrighted, but did quickly recover 
himself, and stepping up to her ladyship did 
say : 

“* Most gracious lady! I trust your lady- 
ship will pardon these words, and not take 
them amiss; inasmuch, as it is true that the 
women of this town, as well as of the neigh- 
bouring villages, when they do speak of your 
ladyship, do commonly call your ladyship the 
Darling Dorel.’ 

“Then did the duchess fold her hands, and 
raising them to heaven, did say : 

**God be praised for such a precious title ; 
the which, as long as I am in my senses, I 
would not exchange against ‘ Your Majesty !’ 

“The duke did thereupon embrace her 
ladyship, saying, 

“* Away with the title ‘ princely consort ; 
I will ever henceforth call thee by none other 
save ‘ Darling Dorel !’” 


Where- 


We by no means intend to follow the good 
Tanner through his minute records; but 
merely write thus much as necessary preface 
to a quaint little love story. Premising 
that the duchess had sent, after her usual 
fashion, a marriage present to a certain lady, 
by two of her maids of honour, (by name 
Agnes and Mary) we shall transfer the nar- 
rative to our pages in Master Gierth’s own 
manner. 

After the presentation of the gifts, and 
when the marriage ceremony was concluded, 
the two maids of honour were preparing to 
return to Brieg, when the bride’s father 
stopped them saying; 

“*How! Shall I suffer two such angels of 
joy to depart, without tasting of my food and 
my drink? Nay, noble damsels, ye must abide 
here awhile beyond the marriage festivities, 
and be of good cheer! I will ~ immediately 
despatch a trusty messenger on horse to her 
most gracious ‘ladyship, the duchess, and 
obtain leave for your cojourn here.’ 

“The two damsels did therefore abide there 
the space of three days, and became ac- 
quainted with two gallants of the place; with 
whom they did exchange love-tokens and 





rings. But when the two damsels returned 
to Brieg to render an account of their mission, 
the duchess did note the rings on the fingers 
































Charles Dickens.]} 
of the two damsels, and questioned them how 
they came thereby. So soon, therefore, as 
the two damsels did confess the truth, their 
mistress, half jestingly, and half in earnest, 
said unto them : 

“* How now, ye gad-abouts ! ye have scarce 
chipped the egg-shell, and have, as yet, no 
means to make the pot boil, seeing that ye 
are poor orphans and under age; and ye yet 
dare to listen to the nonsense of strange 
gallants, unbeknown to your foster mother ! 
Tell me, foolish young things, ought I not to 
take the rodto you? ‘Take off the rings from 
your fingers and give them to me. I will 
send them back ; seeing that the betrothal is 
null and void, and mere child’s play!’ 

“The young damsels did then obey her 
ladyship, but wept apace the while. This 
caused her ladyship to have compassion upon 
them, and she did minister comfort to them 
thus. 

** Ah! beloved daughters! ye shed bitter, 
hot tears that ye do not already wear the curch 
{the German head-dress of married women]. 
But if ye did but know the heaviness of 
being wedded wives, even when the cares 
are lightest, ye would rejoice! Meanwhile, 
the matter hath been carried on against all 
Christian order, I have always heard that 
the lover first maketh his suit known to the 
parents or the guardians, and that then the 
betrothal taketh place. Your suitors must 
needs be in great haste. Why stand they 
in such great necessity of pushing their 
suit ?’ 

‘*Hereupon the damsel Agnes plucked up 
an heart, and said quickly, 

“*Most gracious lady! the gentlemen did 
come with us; and have already the consent of 
their own parents to make their suit if they 
be but encouraged by a sign of approval.’ 

“«Ah! Heaven have mercy!’ cried the 
duchess, joining her hands. ‘ Have ye, scape- 
graces indeed, brought your gallants hither ? 
I dare not inquire further. May be ye have 
hidden them in your chambers ? 

(the duchess’s nurse,) beg his lordship to come 
hither; I must talk the matter over with 
him.’ 

“ After the duke had come and heard 
that which had befallen, he straightways 
asked the names of the gallants: and when 
the damsels had informed his grace thereof, his 
lordship did turn unto his consort, saying: 

«Listen, Darling Dorel: the parents, on 
both sides, are most worthy persons, and 
of unblemished birth. I advise that thou 
shouldst give thy consent thereunto! Re- 
member, dearest, that we twain were of one 
mind long before I made known my suit unto 
thy mother.” 

“Whereupon her ladyship did strike her 
lord upon the mouth with her kerchief, and 
said. 

“ ¢ Well !—well !—but we must first look at 
these youths, and learn what they are like. 
Tell us now, young damsels, where are your 
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lovers hidden, and what is the signal ye have 
agreed upon?’ 

“ Agnes did immediately tell her ladyship 
that the gallants were housed at the Golden 
Pitcher; and whereas the Lion’s Tower, in 
the palace, could thence be plainly discerned, 
they had agreed to tie a white kerchief round 
the neck of one of the lions as a signal that 
there was hope forthem! The gallants had 
agreed to abide at the hostel the space of 
eight days. Should the matter, however, turn 
out ill, the kerchief displayed was to be 
black. 

“* Well done, said the duchess to her 
husband ; ‘ they wish to take two fortresses at 
once; and would have the white flag wave, 
without firing a shot, and without attempting 
a storm.’ 

“Hereupon the Duke Christian did take 
the hand of his beloved wife, and spoke, some- 
what in an under tone: 

“* Darling wife !—was not the green branch 
so often stuck in your window at Crossen ; also 
a white flag? Moreover thou knowest little 
of a siege ; preparations for storming a citadel 
are not made during the daylight; but 
secretly, in the night season, in order that 
the garrison perceive them not. Shots may 
already have been fired. Tell me, young 
girls, have ye already kissed the gallants ? 
Mary, do you speak; ye have not yet opened 
your mouth: make a clean breast.’ 

“* Ah! most gracious liege,’ answered 
Mary, ‘the gentlemen have, indeed, squeezed 
our hands in secret, while we sat at table; 
and during the marriage dance, and at sundry 
other dances, we kissed each other—seeing 
that others did the like. But we could not 
be alone with them at any other time: for 
the bride’s mother was always about us, and 
we lay in her room. Neither, on the way 
home, had we much liberty; seeing that the 
old secretary, whom her ladyship did send 
with us, did observe us most narrowly. But, 
when the old man did look out of the window 
of the carriage, then did the gallants look 
tenderly upon us, and did kiss their hands 
to us.’ 

“* There now,’ said his lordship, turning to 
his wife, * you see that the siege was conducted 
with vigor. The squeezing of hands was 
the parley ; the kisses the cannon-balls, sent 
so freely; and the tender looks the shells. 
Depend upon it the storm cannot long be 
delayed. Listen, darling wife, my heart melts 
when I bethink me that we also, in our youth, 
could not brook a long delay.’ 

“<« Let the drums beat the chamade [parley], 
and let usshow our colours !’ said the duchess ; 
while she threw her arms round her hus- 
band’s neck, and stopped his mouth with a 
kiss. The duke did then ask her, jestingly, 
* But which flag shall it be ?” 

‘“‘Hereupon the two young damsels did cry 
aloud as with one voice: 

“«The white !—most gracious liege !—the 
white !’ 
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“The duchess could not choose but laugh 
heartily, and his lordship did immediately 
order a servant to mount the tower, and to 
tie a white kerchief round one of the lion’s 
necks. His lordship did then sing an old song 


the children are wont to sing on May-day : 


** A stately house my lord doth keep ; 
Two maidens from the windows peep ; 
A kerchief white the one doth wave 
Because they fain would husbands have,’ — 


and did then depart to put on better apparel, 
wherein to await the coming of the wooers. 
He did also command that all the court ladies 
and the courtiers should be present at the 
wooing. Meanwhile, ‘Darling Dorel’ did 
ask the damsels where they had gotten the 
rings which they had presented to their 
gallants in return for theirs? Thereupon 
Agnes did reply unto her ladyship : 

“* Most gracious lady! we are but poor 
orphans, and possess nought save poor little 
gold rings belonging to our departed mothers, 
and these we could not bear to part with. We 
have therefore promised to buy rings with 
our savings, and deliver them to our gallants 
on some fitting opportunity.’ 

“*In this case,’ said her ladyship, ‘ ye are 
but half betrothed, and there is yet time to 
think twice of the matter;’ nevertheless, her 
ladyship did praise the young damsels, inas- 
much as they did not part lightly and rashly 
with their mothers’ trinkets. She advised 
them, moreover, to tarry; as they or their 
gallants, might change their minds. 

“This speech did much alarm the damsels, 
who did then believe the whole matter to be 
postponed ; and they did forthwith begin to 
weep, and to beseech her ladyship, not for this 
account, to cause their lovers to alter their 
mind, seeing that they, the damsels, were 
poor and were not likely soon to get other 
suitors. 

“The duchess then did say unto them :— 
‘The misfortune would not be so great! I 
would find husbands for you soon enough.’ 
Hereupon, she turned to old Meggy and 
said, 

“¢ Ah ! most worthy nurse, what a life does 
a wretched princess lead! Had I but married 
an honest burgher, then should I have had 
nothing but my household duties and my 
children to attend to; I could have gone 
quietly to bed, slept without care, and waked 
with pleasure; but in my position every- 
thing is otherwise. Alack, when my other 
damsels come hither, and learn that these 
silly girls are already betrothed, they will all 
run mad, and J shall have to send them to all 
the marriage feasts throughout the duchy to 
pick up husbands.” 

“ Hereupon, she sent the nurse Meggy for 
her jewel box, opened it, and gave to each of 
the two damsels a handsome ring, the which 
they might present to their lovers, and thus 
return their pledge; but under this condition, 
that they were not to deliver their rings until 
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the duchess gave them a sign thereunto with 
her kerchief. 

“While all this was going on, the duke on 
his part had entered the duchess’s apartment, 
accompanied by the chamberlain, all the 
gentlemen of his court, and the maids of 
honour. The lovers, meanwhile, were on the 
look out, and were not aware that matters 
had gone to such a length touching their love 
affairs. They had joyfully obeyed the white 
signal, and stood near unto the gates of 
the castle waiting for some opportunity of 
seeing their betrothed. The duke perceived 
this, and hereupon opened the window and 
called unto the soldiers on guard, ‘ Arrest me 
those two fellows and conduct them to the 
guard-house, until further orders !’ 

“ Hereupon the damsels, Agnes and Mary, 
were exceedingly afraid. The duke, however, 
did comfort them with the following words: 

“*'This is on your account; hasten and put 
on proper attire; ye still have got on your 
old clothes, and must adorn yourselves.’ 

“ The damsels ran gleefully and quickly into 
their rooms; whither the duchess sent after 
them two other damsels to aid them in plait- 
ing their hair. They soon returned ; and each 
of the damsels about to be betrothed had put 
on the bridal wreath belonging to her mother. 

“The duke now ordered the lovers to be sum- 
moned from the guard-house. They were 
sore abashed when they entered the room; 
especially when his gracious lordship ad- 
dressed the following questions to them : 

“* What are your names? Have you pass- 
ports ? and what is your will ?’ 

“The young men twirled their caps in their 
hands ; stared first at their loves, and then at 
their gracious lieges; but could not utter a 
word, and stood looking very sheepish. 

“* Ah!’ said his lordship, ‘never in my 
life did I meet with two such dumb fellows. 
My dominions will soon touch those of 
Oppeln, and you serve excellent well as land- 
marks !—can neither of ye say ‘ yea or nay ?” 
Answer me straight !—Have ye got the con- 
sent of your parents to propose for those two 
chits; and are ye ready to affirm the same on 
your word of honour, as gentlemen?’ 

“Then did the young men recover their 
speech, and they both answered, ‘ Yea.’ 

“ ¢ Well,’ said the duke, ‘I will now believe 
ye, and keep you at my court some few days ; 
but as ye may be rogues and vagabonds for 
all that 1 know, 1 will therefore send a mes- 
senger on horseback to your parents to get 
further intelligence, and ye must have patience 
the while.” 

“ Hereupon the damsel, Mary, turned to the 
duchess, and said to her with great simplicity, 

“* Most gracious lady, the gentlemen have 
spoken truth! Their parents have given 
them permission to woo us. We have con- 
cealed nothing from them, but confessed in 
the presence of the old Jady Wentzkin, that 
we were poor orphan girls, and have no 
dower. But the mothers of our two lovers 
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said that all was well; if only we brought 
a blessing from Darling Dorel, they should 
value it more than an earldom! This Agnes 
and I can affirm on oath.’ 

“On hearing this, the duchess folded her 
hands in prayer, looked towards heaven with 
tears in her ‘eyes, and still praying, and gave 
the signal with her kerchief. Immediately 
the damsels placed the rings on the fingers of 
their lovers, knelt down before the duchess, 
and besought her blessing. The duchess laid 
her hands upon the heads of the young girls 
and said, 

*¢God alone, who is in heaven, knows 
whether this will prove a blessing or a curse : 
but, if God hear the prayer of a weak woman, 
it will prove a blessing! Bethink ye of your 
deceased parents; and may their blessing 
evermore accompany ye! And, therefore, let 
us most fervently utter the Lord’s Prayer.’ 

“ Hereupon all present fell upon their knees, 
and prayed in a low voice ; but her most gra- 
cious ladyship did say the Lord’s Prayer aloud. 

“ After the prayer was finished, the duchess 
made a sign to the chief lady about the court, 
who did thereupon bring, on a silver salver, 
two half wreaths, which were twined in the 
hair of the two damsels, Agnes and Mary, 
after they had taken off their own wreaths; 
for it was the custom, in Brieg, for betrothed 
maidens to wear only half wreaths until their 
wedding-day, when they wore whole ones. 
The chamberlain did hereupon display from 
the window a red flag ; upon which signal the 
ducal band did strike up a merry tune with 
trumpets and kettle-drums from the castle 
tower; whereupon a crowd gathered in the 
town to know the cause of such rejoicing at 
the palace. 

“So soon, therefore, as the betrothed 
couples had duly thanked his grace and the 
duchess by kissing the hems of their garments, 
her gracious ladyship did announce to the 
betrothed damsels, that they should tarry 
with her for the space of one year, in order 
more fully to learn their household duties, 
and to strengthen them in the practice of the 
Christian virtues ; seeing that they were still, 
as the duchess said, as ignorant as callow 
geese! Moreover their clothes and furniture 
had to be provided, and the like. But to the 
gentlemen, she said, 

“* Mind, gentlemen, ye must also make the 
best of it! Ye are scarce out of leading- 
strings, and must go through some sort of or- 
deal. I would advise you to travel, if so be 
your parents can afford it.’ 

“* By all means,” added the duke: ‘my 
Darling Dorel is perfectly right ; you must 
travel: and, if ye know not whither, go to 
Jericho, and get ye some beards to your 
faces.’ 

“ As it was yet early in the day, his gra- 
cious lordship did order dinner to be prepared ; 
to which, besides the Town Council, and their 
wives and children, Master Valentinus Gierth 
and his wife Susanna, were invited. 
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“His gracious lordship was exceeding 
merry, and the duchess was most kind in her 
manner ; nevertheless, the guests did not fail 
to mark that her gracious ladyship did often- 
times look towards the new brides, and that 
big tears did sometimes roll down her cheek 
the while.” 


THE COCOA-NUT PALM. 


To a town-bred Englishman, the sight of 
the cocus nucifera growing in its native luxu- 
riance, would suggest little more than untidy 
ne shops, in which the nut is dealt out to 
retailers ; apple-stalls upon which the kernel 
is displayed, to tempt amateurs, at a penny a 
slice ; coir-matting woven from the fibre of 
the shell, and patent candles made from the 
oil expressed from the nut. He might also, 

ssibly, suppose that to be the same tree 

e is indebted to for an excellent breakfast 
beverage ; but in that he would be mistaken ; 
for the cocoa, of which chocolate is manufac- 
tured, is the seed of the ‘Theobroma cacao. 

To a native of Ceylon, the cocoa-nut palm 
calls up a far wider range of ideas; it asso- 
ciates itself with nearly every want and con- 
venience of his life. It might tempt him to 
assert that if he were placed upon the earth 
with nothing else whatever to minister to his 
necessities than the cocoa-nut tree, he could 
pass his existence in happiness and content 

When the Cingalese villager has felled one 
of these trees after it has ceased bearing (say 
in its seventieth year) with its trunk he builds 
his hut, and his bullock-stall, which he 
thatches with its leaves. His bolts and bars 
are slips of the bark ; by which he also sus- 
pends the small shelf which holds his stock of 
home-made utensils and vessels. He fences 
his little plot of chillies, tobacco, and fine 
grain, with the leaf stalks. The infant is 
swung to sleep in a rude net of cvir-string 
made from the husk of the fruit; its meal of 
rice and scraped cocoa-nut is boiled over a 
fire of cocoa-nut shells and husks, and is 
eaten off a dish formed of the plaited green 
leaves of the tree, with a spoon cut out of 
the nut-shell. When he goes a-fishing by 
torch-light, his net is of cocoa-nut fibre; the 
torch, or chule, is a bundle of dried cocoa-nut 
leaves and flower-stalks ; the little canoe is a 
trunk of the cocoa palm-tree, hollowed by his 
own hands. He carries home his net and his 
string of fish on a yoke, or pingo, formed of a 
cocoa-nut stalk. When he is thirsty, he 
drinks of the fresh juice of the young nut; 
when he is hungry, he eats its soft kernel. 
If he has a mind to be merry, he sips a glass 
of arrack, distilled from the fermented juice 
of the palm, and dances to the music of rude 
cocoa-nut castanets ; if he be weary, he quaffs 
“toddy,” or the unfermented juice, and he 
flavours his curry with vinegar made from this 
toddy. Should he be sick, his body will be 
rubbed with cocoa-nut oil; he sweetens his 
coffee with jaggery, or cocoa-nut sugar, and 
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softens it with cocoa-nut milk ; it is sipped by 
the light of a Jamp, constructed from a cocoa- 
nut shell, and fed by cocoa-nut oil. His doors, 
his windows, his shelves, his chairs, the water- 
gutter uuder the eaves, all are made from the 
wood of the tree. His spoons, his forks, his 
basins, his mugs, his salt-cellars, his jars, his 
child’s money-box, are all constructed from 
the shell of the nut. Over his couch when 
born, and over his grave when buried, a 
bunch of cocoa-nut blossoms is hung, to charm 
away evil spirits. 

This palm is assiduously cultivated in 
Ceylon, in topes, or gardens; and it was long 
| believed that the rude native system of culture 
was the best; but experience has shown the 
fallacy of this opinion. Hence, the Cingalese 
continue to find the manual labor, but the 
Englishman provides skill and implements. 

There is a good road to within a couple of 
miles of the plantation I am about to describe ; 
so that the visitor has but little difficulty in per- 
forming this much of the journey. ‘The 
remaining two miles lies through a sandy 
tract of very flat and rather uninteresting 
country. Here and there, amidst a maze of 
paddy fields, aresa-nut topes, and patches of 
low thorny jungle, are dotted little white- 
walled huts. They are much cleaner than 
any such near the towns of Ceylon; attached 
to each is a small slip of ground, rudely 
fenced, and half-cultivated, with a few sweet 
potatoes, some chillies, and a little tobacco 
and fine grain. It was midday when I started, 
on foot, to this estate. The sun was blazing 
above in unclouded glory. Under the shade 
of a bread-fruit tree the owner of the first hut 
I got to, was dozing and chewing betel-nut, 
evidently tasting in anticipation, the bliss of 
Buddha’s paradise. The wife was pounding up 
something for curry; the children were by 
her side—the boys smoking tiny cheroots, the 
girls twisting mats. It was fortunate for me 
that the sandy path was overshadowed by 
jungle-trees, or my progress would have been 
impossible. Not a breath of air was stirring 
amidst that dense mass of vegetation; not a 
twig or a leaf could be persuaded to move; 
the long paddy (young rice) stalks glittered 
and sparkled in their watery resting-places, as 
though they were made of the purest bur- 
nished silver. The buffaloes had taken to 
their noon-day watering-places. The birds 
were evidently done up, and were nowhere to 
be seen; the beetles crawled feebly over the 
cooler shrubs, but they could not get up a 
single hum or a buzz amongst them all; even 
the busy little ants perspired, and dropped 
their lilliputian loads. Well, the dry ditch 
and thorny fence that form the boundary and 
protection of the estate were at last reached, 
and the little gate and watch-hut were 
passed. The watcher, or sascoryn, was a 
Malsy, moustachioed and fierce; for the 
natives of the country can rarely be depended 
on as protectors of property against their 











fellow-villagers. A narrow belt of jungle, | as on any other. 
Se 


trees, and shrubs had been left quite round 
the plantation, to assist in keeping out cattle 
and wild animals, which are frequently very 
destructive to a young cocoa-nut estate, in 
spite of armed watchers, ditches, and fences, 
Passing through this belt, I found on entering 
an entirely new scene: before’ and around 
me waved, gracefully, the long shining 
leaves of three hundred acres of cocoa-nut 
palms, each acre containing, on an average, 
eighty trees. It was, indeed, a beautiful and 
interesting sight. Two-thirds of these trees 
were yielding ample crops, though only in 
their ninth year; in two years more the 

will, generally, be in full bearing. Unlike the 
rudely planted native garden, this estate had 
been most carefully laid down; the young 
plants had all been placed out at regular 
intervals and in perfect straight lines, so 
that, looking over the estate in either 
direction, the long avenues presented one un- 
broken figure, at once pleasing to the eye, and 
easy of access. But if these interminable 
masses of palms appeared a lovely picture, 
when regarded at some little distance, how 
much was their beauty heightened on a nearer 
inspection! Walking close under the shadow 
of their long and ribbon-like leaves, I could 
see how thickly they were studded with 
golden-green fruit, in every stage of growth. 
The sight was absolutely marvellous: were 
such trees, so laden, painted by an artist, his 
production would, in all probability, be pro- 
nounced unnatural. They appeared more 
like some fairy creations, got up for my 
especial amusement ; resembling nearly those 
gorgeous trees which, in my youth, I de- 
lighted to read about in the “ Arabian 
Nights,” growing in subterranean gardens, 
and yielding precious stones. They hung 
in grape-like clusters around the crest of 
the tree, the large golden ripe nuts below, 
smaller and greener fruit just above them, 
followed by scores of others in all stages, 
from the blossom-seed to the half-grown; 
it was impossible to catch a glimpse of 
the stem, so thickly did the fruit hang on 
all sides. I made an attempt to count 
them :—* thirty — fifty —eighty—one hun- 
dred” —I could go no further; those little 
fellows near the top, peeping up like so 
many tiny dolls’ heads, defied my most careful 
numerations ; but, I feel confident, there must 
have been quite two hundred nuts on that one 
palm. Above the clusters of rich fruit were 
two feather-like flowers, white as snow, and 
smooth and glossy as polished marble; they 
had just burst from their sheaths: and a 
more delicate, lovely picture could scarcely 
be imagined. 

A cocoa-nut tree in a native Cingalese 
tope, will sometimes yield fifty nuts in twelve 
months ; but the average of them seldom give 
more than twenty-five inthe year. It is, there- 
fore, very evident that European skill may be 
employed beneficially on this cultivation, as well 
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I was at first rather startled at perceiving 
a tall, half-naked Cingalese away in the dis- 
tance, with a gun at least half as long egain 
as himself, long black hair over his shoulders 
and bunches of something hanging at his 
girdle. He was watching some game amongst 
the trees; at last he fired, ran, picked up 
something, and stuck it in his girdle. What 
could it be? Parrot, pigeon, or jungle-fowl ? 
It was only a poor little squirrel; and there 
were at least two scores of these pretty crea- 
tures hanging at the waist of the mighty 
hunter! Fortunatety I could speak the native 
language, and was not long in learning the 
cause of this slaughter. It appeared that in 
addition to their pretty bushy tails, glossy 
coats, and playful gambols, the squirrels have 
very sharp and active teeth, and an uncom- 
mon relish for the sweet tender buds of the 
cocoa-nut flower, which they nip off and destroy 
by scores, and of course lessen by so much 
the future crop of fruit. Handsful of the 
buds, lay half-eaten around each tree, and I 
no longer felt astonished at this species of 
sporting. 

The ground had evidently been well 
cleared from jungle plants, not one of which 
was to be seen in all this tract: a stout and 
healthy-looking grass was springing up along 
the avenues; whilst, at certain intervals, 
patches of Indian corn, sweet potatoes, guinea- 
grass, and other products—intended for cat- 
tle-fodder during dry weather when the wild 
grasses fail—gave tints of varied luxuriance 
to the scene. 

The ground at this part of the estate sloped 
a little, and I came to an open space, some- 
what marshy in appearance. A number of 
cattle, young and old, were browsing about on 
the long grass, or sipping a draught from the 
clear stream which ran through the low 
ground, They were confined within a rude 
but stout fence, and on one side was a ranye 
of low sheds for their shelter. The catile 
appeared in good condition; they were pur- 
chased, when very young, from the drovers 
who bring them in hundreds from the 
Malabar Coast; and many were then fit for 
the cart, the carriage, or the knife. At the 
end was a manure shed, and outside stood a 
keeper’s hut, with a store attached, in which 
were piled updried guinea-grass, maize, &c. 

The manure-pit was deep and large, and in 
it lay the true secret of the magical produc- 
tiveness of the trees I had just seen. Good 
seed planted in light free soil, well cleared 
and drained, will produce a fine healthy tree 
in a few years; and, if to this be added occa- 
sional supplies of manure and a few waterings 
during the dry season, an abundant yield of 
fruit will most assuredly reward the toil and 
outlay of the cocoa-nut cultivator. 

Leaving this spot, I strolled through the next 
field, to see what a number of little boys were 
so busy about. There were a dozen black 
urchins, running about from tree to tree; 
sometimes they stopped, clambered up, and 
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appeared to have very particular business to 
transact at the stems of the leaves; but 
oftener they passed on contented with a mere 
They had a 
sharp-pointed instrument in the hand: whilst 
at the wrist of each was hung a cocoa-nut: 
shell. I paused to see what one of these 
children was searching for, half hid as the 
little fellow was amongst the gigantic leaves. 
Intently scrutinising his motions, I observed 
that he forced the little sharp instrament 
into the very body of the tree: down it went 
to the inmost core of the giant stem: all his 
strength was employed; he strained and 
struggled amongst the huge leaves, as though 
he were engaged in deadly strife with some 
terrible boa or chutah. At last he secured 
his antagonist, and descended with something 
alive, small and black, and impaled on the 
barbed point of his little weapon. A few 
questions elicited the whole secret. The 
cocoa-nut tree, it seems, has many enemies be- 
sides squirrels: the elephant, the wild hog, 
the rat, the white ant, the porcupine, the 
monkey, and a large white worm, either 
attack it when young, or rob it of its fruit 
when mature. But the most numerous and 
persevering enemy which it has to encounter 
from the age of three years until long after 
it produces fruit, is the cooroominya, or cocoa- 
nut beetle; a black hard-coated creature, with 
beautiful wings, and a most powerful little 
tusk, which it employs with fatal activity 
to open a way into the trunks of the palms, 
Its labours commence in the evening, and by 
early morning it will be buried half-a-dozen 
inches deep,in the very centre of the tree ; 
where, if not detected and removed, it feeds 
on the soft pithy fibres, deposits its eggs, and 
does not depart in less than two or three days. 
These holes are always made in the softest 
and sweetest part of the tree, near the crown ; 
and, in young plants, they prove seriously 
hurtful; checking the growth, and impairing 
the health of the future tree. In a morning’s 
walk an active lad will frequently secure as 
many as a score of these cooroominyas; which 
after being killed, are strung up on lilliputian 
gibbets about the estate, as a warning to their 
live friends. 

Farther on I perceived, gathered in anxious 
consultation, three of the lads around a 
tree that was loaded with fruit; they looked 
up at the leaves; then at the root; then at 
the trunk. At last, one little fellow started 
off, swift-footed as a hare, and was soon out of 
sight. The others began scraping the earth 
from the root as fast as posslble; and all the 
information they would impart was “Jeydie 
gaha,” or sick tree; so that there was nothing 
for it but to imagine that the little messenger 
had been despatched for the doctor. He soon 
came back, not with the medicine-man, but 
a mamoolie, or Dutch hoe, and a callie, or 
sharp bill-hook. And then the busy work 
went on again. In little more time than I take 
to tell the story, the soil was removed from 








about the root, a hole was discovered in the 
trunk, and its course upwards ascertained by 
means of a cane probe. With the caitie, one 
of the boys commenced cutting an opening 
midway in the trunk of the tree. On looking 
up, I perceived that the patient gave unmis- 
takeable symptoms of ill-health. The long 
leaves were drooping at the end, and tinged 
with a sickly yellow; many of the nuts had 
fallen off, and others had evidently half a 
mind to follow the example. The flower, 
which had just burst above, hung down its 
sickly head, weeping away the germs of what 
had else been nuts. The hole was now com- 
plete; it was large enough for the smallest 
boy to force his hand in; and it soon brought 
away a basket full of pith and powdered wood 
from the body of the tree. There, amidst the 
ruin, was the enemy that had caused so much 
mischief and labour. It was an unsightly 
worm, about four inches in length, and as 
thick as one’s small finger, having a dull 
white body and black head. I then began to 
wonder what had next to be done, whether 
the tree would die after all this hacking and 
maiming. Would the medicine-man now be 
sentfor? No. The interior of the wounded 


tree, as well as the aperture, was thoroughl 
freed from dirt and decomposed Sivsmnaliah 
might have aided in hatching any eggs left by 
the worm—and, finally, the root was covered 
up, and the opening and inside of the palm tight- 
ly filled with clay. 


I was assured that not 
more than one of ten trees, thus treated, ever 
fails to recover its health. 

The nocturnal attacks of elephants are 
checked by means of lighted fires, and an occa- 
sional shot or two during the night. Wild 
hogs and porcupines are caught in traps, and 
hunted by dogs. The monkeysare shot down 
like the squirrels, and the white ants are poi- 
soned. In spite of all these measures, how- 
ever, an estate often suffers very severely, and 
its productiveness is much interfered with, by 
these many depredators. 

The soil over which I had as yet passed 
had been of one uniform description—a light 
sandy earth, containing a little vegetable 
matter, and but a little. Afterwards, I ar- 
rived at a tract of planted land, quite 
different in its nature and mode of cultivation. 
It was of a far stiffer character, deeper in 
colour, and more weedy. This portion of the 
estate was in former days a swamp, in which 
the porcupine, the wild-hog, and the jackal, 
delighted to dwell, sheltered from the en- 
croachment of man by a dense mass of low 
jungle, thorns, and reeds. To drive away 
these destructive creatures from the vicinity 
of the young palms, the jungle was fired 
during the dry weather. It was then perceived 
that the soil of this morass, although wet and 
rank from its position, was of a most luxuriant 
character; a few deep drains were opened 
through the centre, cross drains were cut, 
and after one season’s exposure to the purify- 
ing action of the atmosphere and rain, the 
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whole of it was planted, and it now gives fair 
promise of being, one day, the finest field in 
the plantation. 

From this low ground I strolled through 
some long avenues of trees on the right; their 
long leaves protected me from the heat of the 
afternoon sun, which was still considerable, 
The trees on this side were evidently older; 
they had a greater number of ripe fruit; and 
further away in the distance might be seen a 
multitude of, men and boys busily engaged in 
bearing away the huge nuts in pairs, to a path 
or rude cart track, where a cangany, or native 
overseer, was occupied in counting them as 
they were tossed into the bullock cart. The 
expertness of the boys in climbing these 
smooth, broken, and branchless trees, by the 
aid of a small band formed by twisting a por- 
tion of a cocoa-nut leaf, was truly astonishing. 
In armoment their small feet grasped the trunk, 
aided by the twisted leaf, whilst their hands 
were employed above; they glided upwards, 
and with a quick eye detected the riper fruit 
which, rapidly twisted from their stalks, 
were flung to the ground. Their companions 
below were busy in removing the nuts; which 
for young children is no easy task ; the nuts 
frequently weighing fifteen or twenty pounds 
each nut, with the husk or outer skin on them. 
The na@ves have a simple but ingenious me- 
thod of tying them together in pairs, by which 
means the boys can carry two of them with 
ease, when otherwise one would be a task of 
difficulty. The nuts have little, if any, stalk : 
the practice, therefore, is to slit up a portion of 
the husk (which is the coir fibre in its natural 
state), pull out a sufficient length without 
breaking it, and thus tie two together; in this 
way the little urchins scamper along with the 
nuts slung across their shoulders, scarcely 
feeling the weight. 

I followed the loaded carts. They were 
halted at a large enclosure, inside of which 
were huge pens formed of jungle sticks, about 
ten feet in height; into these the nuts were 
stored and re-counted ; a certain number only 
being kept in each, as the pens are all of the 
same dimensions. Adjoining was another 
and still larger space lying lower, with some 
deep ditches and pits in the midst. Here 
the outer husk is stripped off, preparatory 
to breaking the nut itself in order to 
obtain the kernel; which has to be dried 
before the oil can be expressed. Into the 
pits or ditches the husk is flung, and left 
in water for ten or fourteen days; when 
it is removed and beaten out on stones, to 
free the woody elastic fibre from dirt and 
useless vegetable matter. This is a most 
disagreeable operation, for the stench from 
the half-putrid husks is very strong. The 
fibre, after being well dried on the sandy 
ground, undergoes a rude assortment into 
three qualities, in reference chiefly to colour, 
and is then delivered over to the rope-maker, 
who works it up into yarn, rope, or junk, as 
required. Freed from their outer covering, 
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the nuts are either sold for making curries, 
in which they form a prominent feature, or 
they are kept for drying ready for the oil-mill. 

under learned this much, I strolled 
through the neat small field, and along a patch 
of guinea-grass, to see what was going on in 
that direction. The neat-looking building ad- 
joining was the superintendent’s bungalow ; 
and the long sheds and open spaces in their 
front and rear were for drying the nuts, into 
what is termed copperah, in which state they 
are ground up for pressure. It was a busy 
scene, indeed, and the operations require 
constant vigilance on the part of the manager: 
yet all the work is carried on in the rudest 
way, and with the most simple implements. 
Half-a-dozen stout lads were seated, cross- 
legged on the ground, each with a heap of 
nuts by his side. The rapidity with which they 
seized these, and with one sharp blow of a 
heavy knife, split them precisely in half, and 
flung them away into other heaps, was re- 
markable. It seemed to be done with scarcely 
an effort ; yet on handling the broken nut, one 
cannot help being struck with its thickness 
and strength. Smaller boys were busily em- 
ployed in removing these ne of split fruit 


to the large open spaces; where others, 
assisted by a few women, were occupied in 
placing them in rows close together, with the 
open part upwards, so that the kernels may 
be fully exposed to the direct rays of the sun. 
In this way they remain for two days, when 


the fruit, partly dried, shrinks from the shell, 

and is removed. 'T'wo more days’ exposure to 

the sun in fine weather will generally complete 

the drying process. The kernels are then called 

em and are brittle and unctuous in the 
and. 

To convert this material into oil, the 
natives employ a very primitive mill, worked 
by bullocks, and called a checkoo ; this process 
is very slow, and the oil never clean. Eu- 
ropeans have, however, obviated these objec- 
tions, and manufacture the cocoa-nut oil by 
means of granite crushers and hydraulic 
presses, worked by steam-power. This is 
only done in Colombo, to which place, of 
course, the copperah has to be conveyed. The 
refuse of the oil-presses—the dry cake or 
poonac—is very useful as food for cattle and 
poultry, and not less so as a manure for the 
palm-trees, when moistened, and applied in a 
partially decomposed state. 

Not a purticle of this valuable tree is lost. 
The fresh juice of the blossom which is broken 
off to allow it to flow freely, is termed, as we 
have said, toddy ; and is drunk, when quite 
new, as a cool and pleasantly refreshing bever- 
age; when fermented, it is distilled, and 
yields the less harmless liquor known as 
arrack, 

All these operations are not carried on with 
ease and regularity. The Cingalese are an 
idle race ; like many better men, their chief 
pleasure is to perform as little work as pos- 
sible. This necessitates a never-ending round 
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of inspection by the European manager ; 
who, mounted on a small pony, paper 
umbrella in hand, visits every corner of the 
property at least once in the day, often 
twice. Neither is it unusual for him to make 
“a round” during the night. On the whole, 
therefore, he enjoys no sinecure. 

The manufacture of arrack is entirely in the 
hands of the natives, who employ stills of the 
rudest construction; the permission to retail 
arrack and toddy is annually farmed out by 
the Ceylon Government; the renters are 
natives, who frequently pay as much as sixty 
thousand pounds annually for the monopoly ; 
about one-eighth part of the entire revenue 
of the island. 

If we consider the very light and poor 
nature of the soil in which cocoa-nut culti- 
vation is carried on, it cannot but be matter 
for wonder that those trees attain so large a 
size, and yield such bulky and continuous 
crops during so many years. Not unfre- 
quently they reach a height of sixty feet, and 
yield fully fifty nuts each tree per annum, 
gathered in alternate months, and continue in 
bearing for seventy, and sometimes for ninety 
years. A calculation, based on these data, 
shows that one acre of yellow sandy soil will 
produce, without the aid of manure, a weight 
of fourteen and a quarter tons in green fruit, 
and seven tons of leaves annually. To yield 
this once or twice may not seem deserving 
of much wonder; but that this production 
should continue for half a century, without 
any renovation of soil, and only accidental 
supplies of manure, cannot but be considered 
a remarkable instance of the unaided fertilis- 
ing powers of nature. 


THE SMITHFIELD BULL TO HIS 
COUSIN OF NINEVEH. 


Cousin, the distance of the seas 
Destroys no good beast’s sympathies; 
And whether you be there, or here, 
Or on your travels, ancient seer, 

Thy veins of royal blood are full— 

I feel you are a brother Bull. 
Therefore, I now take up my hoof 
To write these lines by way of proof; 
And if gall-bladders for my ink 

I use, it isto make men think. 


I reverence your patriarch age, 

Your knowledge of the historic page ; 

And when I learn the mutilations 

You've suffered—less from time than na- 
tions— 

It makes my horns turn cold and pale, 

While wrath uplifts my stiffening tail. 

Nor, do I think, you will refuse 

This tribute from the Bovian Muse, 

When I confide to your safe ear, 

A portion of my sufferings here ; 

But rather that your mighty ire 

Would gpurn the rocks and sands to fire, 

And roast your heart, stuff’d high with pride 

Until it burst your marble side. 















































































































































































































































































































































































I cannot write in hieroglyphics ; 
But now, a bright eye o’er the cliff fix, 

To watch your coming to our shores, 
Saluting you with bellowing roars ; 
Sounds that comprise the highest greeting, 
And tell of wrongs far worse than eating. 
To die is natural—to be eaten, 

Earth’s law ; but to be basely beaten— 
Forming no part of Nature’s rules— 
Shows that some men are brutes and fools. 


Now, Royal Cousin, would’st thou know 
Why thus my nostrils sniff and blow ; 
’Tis wrath, and scorn, and smell of blood— 
Smithfield blaspheming in its mud— 
Drovers, with tuck’d-up sleeves, and faces 
Like devils, who wager at grimaces: 

The hail of blows—the torches’ glare ; 
The rushing madness, foulness, flare ; 
While civic magnates sit and dine 

On beef—our beef! and o’er their wine, 
Declare this murderous market-place 

An honour to the human race. 


Some sons of Adam—worthy men, 
Have sought to purify this den ; 
Select a spot beyond the walls, 
Where every Bull that bows and falls, 
May, with becoming dignity, 

Adjnst his mantle ere he die. 

Well, if *twere so; and since by fate 
And metaphysical aid, his date 

Is ever shorten’d ; in his end 
Remember this—he dies a friend. 


But men who eat us, boiled and roast, 
Too oft forget their Bovian host ; 

Nay more, forget their fellow-creatures, 
In praising Smithfield’s murderous features, 
With all the vices, fevers, groans, 

That breed a curse beneath its stones. 
Wherefore, before ’tis swept away, 

On liveried marrow-bones they pray 
That the Most Gracious Queen alive 
Would only take a morning drive, 

And be convinced at once—smell, see, 
The market’s rare salubrity ; 

And grant her sanction to a scheme 
Worthy of wisdom’s brightest beam, 

If any change be on the cards— 

To move it just a hundred yards. 


But, Royal Cousin, your high mission, 
To Fifty One’s Great Exhibition, 

Is not to show your ancient learning, 
But into practice knowledge turning ; 
And therefore you will see us righted, 
Although the “ City” be benighted. 

I, full of hope, to this great end, 

A Cattle-market Model send— 
Projected by one Thomas Danhill— 
Where pumps for ever may the tun fili; 
Where spaces, and allotments, large, 
Shall sink with shame the City barge ; 
Where screens shall rise up, broad and high, 
For safety, care, and decency ; 

With houses, board-rooms, office, hall— 
For governors, sellers, buyers,—all ; 

No longer London's hideous fair, 

But built in suburbs, and fresh air. 
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INDIAN RAILROADS AND BRITISH 


COMMERCE. 


NEARLY two hundred and fifty years have 
elapsed since a small band of English merchant 
adventurers went out, urged by a spirit of 
enterprise almost heroic in those days of dark 
and difficult navigation, and established them- 
selves under the protection of native princes, 
at Surat, then one of the principal, now a 
decayed town and port on the eastern coast 
of the Indian Peninsula. A few years later 
Bombay, the germ of our Indian empire, fell 
to us as part of the marriage portion which 
Catherine of Braganza brought to our own 
Charles the Second. 

In those days the Pcrtuguese, the Dutch, 
and the French had triumphantly established 
many and rich colonies and dependencies, in 
seas where the British flag was scarcely 
known, unless when borne by pirates and buc- 
caneers. Toward the close of the seventeenth 
century, the humble merchant who then re- 
presented the struggling fortunes of the East 
India Company in Bengal, having negotiated 
the purchase of a small tract of land for a 
factory on the banks of the Ganges, selected 
the site for the future Calcutta, the city of 
Palaces, round the spot where he was accus- 
tomed to smoke his hookah under the shade of 
a wide-spreading tree. 

The rising wealth, power, and influence, of 
the British Merchant Company, excited the 
suspicions of their neighbors; the native 
Indian princes, urged by the jealousy and the 
intrigues of the French and Portuguese, who 
had preceded us in forming settlements, com- 
menced a series of wars. More than once 
the fate of our fnture empire hung upon a 
thread; the fate of the officers and ladies 
thrust into the Black Hole of Calcutta, when 
that city was besieged and taken by Surajah 
Dowlah, was a favourite tale of horror among 
our grandmothers. 

It happened, however, that among the 
clerks sent out to keep the accounts of the 
Company, at seventy pounds a year, was 
one Robert Clive, the unruly son of a poor 
Shropshire clergyman. He, finding himself 
abandoned in a besieged fort, by cowardly 
incompetent officers, threw down the pen, 
took up the sword, and commenced a career 
of conquest, second only in marvellous success 
to that of Napoleon, during which he laid, 
broad and deep, the foundations of the empire 
which now extends from Cape Comorin to 
the boundaries of the Chinese and Burmese 
empires. 

It was in 1757, at the battle of Plassey, 
Clive—commanding a little army of English 
and seapoys, first disciplined by himself— 
defeated Surajah Dowlah at the head of 
séventy thousand native troops, and conquered 
the whole of Bengal at a blow. What Clive 
commenced, Warren Hastings, and a constant 
succession of men eminent for military and 
administrative skill, completed. Cornwallis 
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and Elphinstone, Wellesley, Wellington, Mal- 
colm and Munro, are a few among a host of 
great men bred in our [Indian school. Thus, 
from the day of the battle of Plassey, in 
spite of foreign intrigue and native jealousy, 
internal insurrections and external wars, often’ 
by means most unscrupulous and unjustifiable, 
oftener by the irresistible force of circum- 
stances, almost always against the will of the 
Merchant Directory sitting at home, anxious 
for peace and profit, British power, in constant- 
ly widening circles, has extended from the 
more ancient settlements of Bombay, Calcutta, 
and Madras, until it has enclosed the whole 
Indian Peninsula, with the exception of a few 
kingdoms and principalities, nominally inde- 
pendent, but, in reality, existing only by suffer- 
ance ; and certain, at no distant time, to be ab- 
sorbed in British India. 

At this moment less than ten thousand 
European military and civil officers rule and 
tax seventy millions of Mahomedans and Hin- 
doos ; fifty millions more are surrounded by 
our dominions, open to our commerce, and 
ready to submit to our rule whenever we 
choose to accept their homage. 

India is at peace: no longer removed from 
us by the uncertain length of a sailing voyage, 
thanks to the enterprise of Waghorn, the 
steam-engine of Watt, and the locomotive of 
George Stephenson, we have recovered— 
shortened to thirty days—the ancient over- 
land route between Europe and Hindostan ; 
at no distant date we may expect to see the 
Isthmus of Suez give way before the pressure 
of advancing commerce, capital, and science, 
and to have cargoes forwarded from the 
Thames, the Mersey, and the Clyde, by the 
direct route of the Red Sed without trans- 
shipment. 

. the midst of the feelings of national pride 
and self-gratulation, which such a retrospect 
cannot fail to inspire, conscience, or common 
sense, or both, ask a plain, practical question, 
which we shall have some difaculty in 
answering satisfactorily :—Have we done all 
we could for the welfare of the native popu- 
lation under our charge ?—have we used the 
best means in our power to discover the 
wealth, develope the resources, and profitably 
occupy the industry of the inhabitants of 
these vast and fertile dominions? It is true 
that the Indian husbandman can now pursue 
his occupations without fear of seeing his 
fields laid waste, his children carried into 
captivity, by the invasion of hordes of 
Mahrattas or Pindarries, or by accidents of 
foreign or domestic warfare. Organised rob- 
ber bands, which, under the dominion of the 
most powerful Indian princes, levied black mail, 
have been put down; and even the secret 
association of Thugs has been unable to resist 
our intelligence and power. Life and proper- 
ty are secure ; and, in spite of occasional mis- 
takes of the Local Government, there is every 
reason to believe, from the comparison of 
the taxes levied, and the prices of corn and 
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of wages, in the reign of the Emperor Akbar, 
in the sixteenth century, (the Emperor whose 
wisdom, justice, and charity are to this da 
the theme of Hindoo and Arab adidas 
with those obtaining under the British rule, 
the condition of the Indian peasant has in no 
case deteriorated, and in many instances im- 
proved. 

But this is not enough. We still find large 
populations, in the midst of vast parts of 
fertile, uncultivated land, naked and all but 
starving; we find famine decimating the 
inhabitants of one district, while in another, 
distant but two or three hundred miles, grain 
rots in the field for want of a market. We 
find the consumption of British manufactures, 
compared with the population open to us, in- 
significant and scarcely increasing ; the sup- 
ply of those articles of raw material most need- 
ed, and for the growth of which the soil, and 
the climate, and the habits of the people are 
well fitted—such as wheat, sugar, hemp, and 
cotton—so far stationary, and with respect to 
cotton actually receding. ‘To amend this de- 
plorable state of affairs is not less our interest 
than our duty. 

The great mass of the Indian population are 
poor; but intelligent, willing to labour, and 
anxious to purchase British manufactures, if 
they hadthe means. Our only hope of extend- 
ing our exports to India rests upon being able 
to increase our purchase of their agricultural 
produce. 

When the once great Indian merchant house 
of Palmer and Co. entered into commercial 
operations among the Goands, wild tribes on 
the banks of the Pranheeta, a branch of the 
Godavery (in longitude eighty degrees East), 
their speculations threw a circulation of about 
ten thousand pounds a year into the country. 
“The effect upon the condition of the people 
was seen within the first year, and continued 
to improve ; those that had scarcely a covering 
for their nakedness were hardly to be recog- 
nised in their gay attire. Chintz, handker- 
chiefs, penknives, and scissors, found a ready 
sale; the men led the way, but the women soon 
acquired a taste for dress.” 

Changes for the purposes of improving the 
Government and lightening the taxation of the 
native inhabitants of British India must be slow 
in their operation and uncertain in their effect. 
We, in England, in discussing such questions, 
reason in the dark; for we are not dealing 
with the destinies of an Anglo-Saxon race, 
but with one which, as Sir Thomas Munro ob- 
served, had scarcely changed in character 
since India was first visited by Vasco de Gama. 
But, if we can afford them profitable employ- 
ment, in cultivating cotton, hemp, sugar, and 
wheat, we increase the comforts of the peasan- 
try, and the consumption of our manufactures, 
and add to the gross amount, while diminish- 
ing the individual pressure of taxation. This, 
then, would be a certain good ; and our zeal 
to effect it cannot fail to be quickened when 
we remember the urgent necessity, in this 
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country, of finding a supply of cotton which 
shall render us independent of the blights and 
frosts of America. 

India is the only country in a position, from 
soil, climate, and population, to supply the 
quantity and quality we need, within any 
reasonable period. It is shown, very clearly, 
in a work laboriously and intelligently com- 
piled by Mr. John Chapman, late Manager of 
the Great Indian Peninsular Railroad,* that 
we have it in our power to increase, almost 
indefinitely, the sale of our manufactures in 
India, by the simple process of affording a 
market for the produce of the soil. This 
market can only be provided by increasing the 
road accommodation between the interior and 
the coast. 

At present, the consumption of British man- 
ufactures in the whole of India amounts to 
about elevenpence farthing per head. The in- 
habitants of the valley of the Ganges, who 
have advantage of water communication, con- 
sume about one shilling and three half-pence 
oa head, while, in the Bombay and Madras 

residencies, it varies from sevenpence, in the 
one case, to sixpence per head in the other. 
The double consumption in the district in which 
the inhabitants have cheaper means of sending 
their produce to market, and obtaining return 
cargoes, speaks volumes. 

On the present occasion, we shall confine 
our attention to the Bombay district, because 
that is,as Mr. Chapman very clearly shows, 
the port from whieh we ought to derive an 
ample supply of the cotton we so urgently 
need ; that we do not receive it, is owing to the 
utter absence of roads throughout the district. 

It appears that ata distance of about one 
hundred and forty miles from Bombay, sepa- 
rated by a lofty range of mountains or Ghauts, 
there lies a country about four hundred and 
fifty miles from north to south, with an aver- 
age breadth of three hundred miles from west 
to east, the gross surface being, therefore, one 
hundred and thirty-five thousand square miles ; 
deducting half as occupied by mountains, 
rivers, barren soil, &c., the other half will con- 
tain forty-three millions two hundred thousand 
acres applicable to the growth of cotton fit for 
English use; for it is very clearly made out 
that while scarcely any cotton fit for our man- 
ufacturers can be grown in Bengal, (from 
the unsuitability of the climate) and but a lim- 
ited quantity in the Madras Presidency and 
other districts—in the area above described, 
the cotton grown is fit for seventy-five per 
cent. of our consumption. 

“That consumption amounts to four hun- 
dred and eighty million pounds per annum ; 
seventy-five per cent. would be three hundred 
and sixty million pounds; now, if one fourth 
of forty-three million two hundred thousand 
acres were cropped every year, and produced 
the average weight of a hundred pounds per 
acre, the whole crop would be one thousand 


* “The Commerce and Cotton of India,’’ by John 
Chapman. 
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and eighty million pounds’ weight per annum, 
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or three times as much as we could take at 


the existing rate of consumption by our man- 


ufacturers.” 
We have not space to enter into the details 


necessary for showing (as Mr. Chapman does 


most satisfactorily) the existence of this large 
cotton-growing area, and its capability of grow- 
ing cotton suited for the British market; be- 
cause it is necessary to explain how it is that, 


in the face of a constant demand in the British 


market for the staple, which so far as soil, cli- 
mate, and ample supply of skilled husbandmen 


at moderate wages are concerned, can be raised 


in unlimited quantities, the export of cotton 
from Bombay to Liverpool has actually fallen 
off within the last ten years. 

The cotton in question is all brought down 
to Bombay on the backs of bullocks: for want 
of roads no other mode of conveyance is prac- 
ticable. The expense, the loss of time, the 
damage by accidents of weather, and loss in 
bad packing, are enormous under the most 
favourable circumstances ; but in some sea- 
sons, no sufficient number of: bullocks are to 
be had; those employed are decimated by 
disease and drought. ‘The merchants fre- 
quently find themselves compelled either to 
break their contracts, or to see their profits 
consumed in the cost of carriage. If the dis- 
couraged merchant discontinues for a year his 
purchases, the natives in the interior find them- 
selves saddled with crops of cotton which they 
cannot sell at any price: they cannot even 
consume it themselves, or feed cattle on it, 
as if it were grain. Hence, they abandon 
the growth of a crop which is not sure of a 
market; and, when a failure of our usual sup- 
ply from America compels our manufacturers 
to turn to India, they find that, even for 
money, the staple is not to be had. Thus, in 
1836—twelve years after the pacification of 
the intervening country had established the 
trade in cotton between the interior district 
of Berar and Bombay—the import reached 
thirty-one millions of pounds. Nine years 
later, in 1845, it had fallen to twenty-three 
millions of pounds. 

This diminution in supply has not been 
caused by diminution in the price paid to the 
cultivator; which has been, for the last sixty 
years, between one penny farthing and two 
pence halfpenny per pound, according to the 
quality, but simply from the want of certain 
steady means of conveyance which prevented 
the purchaser—even if a large quantity of 
cotton were grown and stacked—from con- 
veying it to the coast. It has been proved 
that, in 1843, a gentleman, who had contracted 
to deliver five thousand bullock loads of 
cotton at Bombay, was prevented from per- 
forming his contract by want of cattle; and 
again, that, in 1846, vessels lay in the harbour 
waiting in vain, on heavy expenses, for cotton 
purchased in the interior, which the drought 
prevented from being sent forward, because 
it was necessary to limit the number of 
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bullocks by the quantity of water available for 
their consumption on the road. 

We, in England, can scarcely conceive such 
a state of internal commerce, accustomed, as 
we have so long been, to excellent roads, 
canals, and railroads. Let us imagine all the 
railroads, all the canals, and all the turnpike- 
roads, with the exception of about twenty-miles 
out of London, destroyed ; that between Lon- 
don and the present manufacturing districts, 
lay a stupendous range of mountains, only to 
be passed at all at ene or two narrow defiles ; 
add a tropical climate, burning droughts at one 
period of the year, at the other deluges of rain, 
turning the dry watercourses of the hot sea- 
son into impassable torrents; and we have a 
country somewhat resembling that between 
the port of Bombay and the cotton-growing 
district. If, then, over such a country, all pro- 
duce for shipment at the port of London had 
to be conveyed on the backs of animals, horses 
or bullocks, it is quite evident that the pre- 
sent enormous traffic would dwindle away to 
such a minimum, that in a very few years the 
records of the former enormous influx of goods 
would become quite incredible. Towns and 
villages, now carrying on a brisk exchange 
with London, would be compelled to resign 
foreign luxuries, to consume their own pro- 
duce, and be as much as possible self-support- 
ing. To take a simple case, it is quite certain 
that scarcely any number of horses could be 
arranged so as to carry the number of passen- 
gers who are now daily carried through Eng- 
land by railway, because with animals, as you 
increase the number, you increase the difficulty 
of feeding them. 

At present it is calculated, by Mr. Chap- 
man, that one million eight hundred thousand 
bullocks traverse the few routes practicable 
across the Ghauts, in carrying the traffic be- 
tween the interior and Bombay, of which one 
hundred and eighty thousand convey cotton. 
These animals travel in single file, at the rate 
of three miles an hour, over tracks worn by 
the feet of their predecessors, depending for 
food and water on what can be picked up on 
the way, sometimes delayed by torrents swell- 
ed with the melting of the mountain snow, 
sometimes struggling through morasses, some- 
times driven mad by heat and drought, some- 
times struck down in thousands by an epi- 
demic, and left to rot on the roadside, pollut- 
ing the air and poisoning the water, to the 
grievous damage of the droves that follow in 
their track. 

Under such opposing circumstances, it is 
not extraordinary that our commerce with 
India makes slow progress. Reforms of laws 
and of rules, improvements of docks and piers 
on the coast, will do little towards establish- 
ing a steady commercial barter of raw material 
for manufactured goods between England 
and India, until we have tapped the in- 
terior, where the great agricultural districts 
lie. 

The Indian village system, which presents 
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the most ancient municipal system in the 
world, is especially calculated to encourage 
isolation, and foster self-supporting commu- 
nities, after the fashion, although not with the 
results, communistic writers would desire to 
see established in Europe. Each village is a 
sort of republic, ruled by the Pavel or head- 
man, the Chougula his assistant, and the 
Koolkurnee, or accountant, with some others. 
Besides these, the village maintains, as public 
officers, a band of artisans; these, where the 
village can afford it, number twenty-four. 
The carpenter stands at the head, next comes 
the blacksmith, the goldsmith and assayer of 
coins, the shoemaker, the potter, the barber, 
the leather ropemaker, the butcher, the 
washerman, astrologer, bard, dancing-girl, 
water-carrier, &c. The remuneration, beside 
a piece of land, is by a stipend in grain from 
each cultivator, in return for which, cus- 
tomary services are performed. The car- 
penter and blacksmith are required to repair 
and construct implements, wells, and other 
matters connected with cultivation. This 
system, as is well expressed by the author, 
from whom we have abridged these details— 
stereotyped the India of the day—to lead the 
Indian people, bound hand and foot, by cus- 
tom and precedent, on the path of material im- 
rovement. Precept is insufficient, they must 

taught by example. They are more ready 
to copy what they see to be useful, than is 
usually imagined, but books will not teach 
them. Let them see how well an improved 
plough works, and they may be led to try it, 
and to imitate it. 

The grand instrument for effecting a peace- 
ful, profitable, social, commercial and agricul- 
tural revolution in India, will be the railroad— 
that divining rod of the nineteenth century— 
which not only discovers treasures, but creates 
them. 

In this country we have seen the railroad 
stimulating conveyance and _ interchange, 
opening mines and creating ports, but the 
effects were not startling, because we already 
lived in the atmosphere of commercial bustle 
created by the most perfect system of turn- 
pike roads and canals in the world. In the 
United States of America, the railroad has 
performed an additional task: piercing 
primeval forests, and passing over deserts 
and morasses, to reach fertile land for agri- 
culture, and favorable sites for ports, carryin 
with it the population to till the soil, pa 


build the city created by the 
It is as a coloniser that the railroad has 
played the greatest part in America; receiv- 
ing and distributing the overflowing emigrant 


wer of steam. 


millions of Europe. In India there is, as in 
America, an ample supply of fertile waste 
land; there is an even greater degree of 
isolation than existed in the United States, 
between the sea-ports and the interior, before 
the introduction of the steam-horse, and 
colonists are not needed to execute the works 
or cultivate the land, because millions of the 
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grain was to be brought, were incapable of 
travelling, and dying for want of forage. At 
this fearful period, at Goodwana, a distance of 
about four hundred miles from Agre, as much 
of the finest grain was to be bought for two 
shillings as would have cost, even if of the 
coarsest kind, sixteen shillings in the latter 
city. Thus, from the want of other than hack 
bullock conveyance, a price affording room 
for cost of carriage, at the rates of from nine- 
pence to tenpence per mile, was insufficient to 
procure grain to stay the horrors of famine ; 
as, owing to drought, there was no forage on 
the road to sustain them, the mere feeding 
of the bullocks consumed half the grain en 
route, 

More evidence might be accumulated, but 
the corn, salt, and cotton cases are alone suffi- 
cient to prove the absolute necessity of improv- 
ing the means of conveyance in India. Todo 


native inhabitants would only be too happy to 
find constant work for little wages. 

If these railroads could be constructed 
between the cotton-producing districts in the 
interior and the port of Bombay, the present 
minimum cost of conveying cotton by bullocks, 
(with all the risk and uncertainty,) of four- 
pence per ton per mile, would be exchanged 
for a fixed charge of twopence three farthings 
per mile, with security, certainty, and capa- 
bility of delivering any quantity. As the 
Hindoo peasantry can afford to se!l cotton of 
a quality equal to that which forms seventy- 
five per cent. of the English consumption, at 
from one penny farthing, to one penny three 
farthings per pound; as land and labor are 
both plentiful in that district ; a large increase 
of cotton cultivation would be certain, thou- 
sands would be able to live well and clothe 
well, who are now half-naked and _half- 
starved. The chief tax in India is the land- 
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tax, the rent, in fact, paid to the Government. 




















would increase. 
imports would increase, too; out of every 
ninepence of British manufactures consumed 
in India, fourpence consists of cotton goods. 























petual circle of prosperity. Commencing with 











British manufacturer a constant ample supply 
of the staple on which the livelihood of some 
million and a half of our population depends, 
comes employment for shipping; while, buying 
what we so much need, we create in the 
cotton cultivators new customers for the 
goods, of which they supply the raw materials, 
as well as for the mixed goods of Yorkshire, 
and the hardwares of Sheffield and Bir- 
mingham. But it is not only cotton culti- 
vators that will benefit from the construction 
of railroads in India; sugar, rice, indigo and 
grain, would all find employment for labor and 
a market; and salt,so much needed by the 
vegetarian Hindoos, would be distributed in 
the interior, much to the benefit of the Gov- 
ernment revenues. 

At present, every ten or fifteen years, some 
district of India is ruined by famine; grain 
rises to such a price, that, while many die of 
hunger, those who survive have transferred all 
their substance to a few rich grain-merchants 
and money-lenders, and have to begin the 
world afresh. Yet the same want of roads, 
that destroys one district in a failing, ruins an- 
other by an abundant harvest, for then grain 
sinks to so low a price, that the wretched cul- 
tivators are obliged to fly to the usurers for as- 
sistance to pay their land-tax. 

During the last famine at Agra, the Govern- 
ment was obliged to employ and feed sixty 
thousand persons in the city, and thirty-seven 
thousand in the district: the demand for grain 
to feed these paupers, in Agra alone, was about 
thirty tons per diem. The cattle by which the 
































































































































Wild land, cultivated, would become subject 
to tax, and thus, without an increase in the 
expenses of Government, Indian revenues 
But, not only revenues, 


Thus then we arrive by railroad at a per- 


a large growth of cotton, which affords the 


this, the railroad would be at once the cheapest 
and most effective. 

Two railroads are now in progress on oppo- 
site sides of the Peninsula—one from a point 
near Calcutta, for a distance of about one 
hundred and twenty miles, to certain coal- 
mines; the other from Bombay, for about 
thirty-five miles,towards a place called Callien. 
Both are being constructed under a guarantee 
of five per cent. from the East India Company. 
Neither can be considered of much importance 
in their present dimensions, except as model 
lines for the instruction of native labourers and 
engine-drivers; as instruments for the de- 
velopment of the resources of India, they are 
quite insignificant. That which should be, 
if we were wise, an extension of the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway, a great cotton 
line, stops short of the Passes of the Ghauts, at 
a distance of one hundred and twenty miles 
from the cotton country. This thirty-five 
miles will cost half a million sterling ; to com- 
plete the scheme of two hundred miles, would 
cost about two millions ; to unite Bombay with 
the Bay of Bengal, traversing, the principal 
intervening cities, would cost seven millions. 
In the work to which we have so often allud- 
ed in the course of this article, a mass of 
evidence seems to prove that what we call the 
cotton line from Bombay, constructed accord- 
ing to Mr. Robert Stephenson’s estimate at 
fifteen thousand pounds a mile, would pay 
private speculators a high rate of interest, if 
the present goods traffic were merely doubled, 
without taking the passenger traffic into con- 
sideration at all. It is to be hoped that 
private enterprise, which has done such 
glorious things on land and sea for England, 
will not again commence sowing accumula- 
tions of capital broadcast in Spanish Bonds, 
South American Mines, and Mississippi Loans, 
without first investigating the resources of 
our vast Indian empire, where millions of 
peaceful, docile, intelligent husbandmen are 
willing and able to become our customers, if 
we will only enable them to carry to market 
the staples of indigo, sugar, =a cotton, of 
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which we stand in as much need as they do of 
our raiment and hardware. 

The East India Company, powerful asa 
conqueror and arbitrator, like all other 
governments, is the worst possible at the 
retail departments of administration. The 
ancient deeply-rooted superstitions of Suttee, 
Thuggee, and human sacrifices, it has sup- 
pressed in less time than it took to open the 
East to steamers. It can annex a quarrel- 
some kingdom in three months; but it takes 
three years to consider a crane or jetty; 
six years to think of a common road; anda 
generation, if let alone, to consent to a rail- 
way. Now, Manchester is celebrated for 
money-making ; great in agitation; not un- 
successful in politics, and holds a deep stake 
in cotton. Let Manchester, which showed 
London the way to make railroads, unite 
profits and patriotism, by risking something to 
open the unknown oases of Central India to 
British Commerce. 


CHIPS. 


THE SPADE. 


Tue winnings of our “ Ace of Spades” * 
have been doubted by several correspondents 
in the agricultural districts. They deny it to 
be the trump card John Sillet made out. 
We shall best answer their doubts by referring 
them to John Sillet’s own work, which is 
entitled, “A New Practical System of Fork 
and Spade Husbandry.” It is published in 
London by Simpkin and Marshall. We may, 
however, meantime observe, that our cor- 
respondents betake themselves, in criticising 
John’s estimate of produce for 1847, to the 
favourite parliamentary refuge of calling that 
an “exceptional year,” which they appear to 
regard as destroying the whole value of the 
facts. On referring to honest John’s pam- 
phlet, we find that it was indeed an excep- 
tional year to him, but in the reverse sense to 
that signified by our correspondents. “I 
must beg my readers to bear in mind,” 
observes he, “that the past year (1847) 
though very favourable for grained crops, 
was a very trying one for roots. In con- 
sequence my root crops were very much 
below the average of other years. I lost 
nearly the whole of my spring crop of 
cabbage plants of fifteen thousand.” The 
introduction to the last edition of his work 
is dated 1850, and so far from making any 
complaints of altered prices or condition, he 
continues: “I have for these last seven years 
been enabled to support myself and family 
in a comfortable and respectable manner.” 
Even the exceptors to his statements do 
not agree in their own account of prices— 
one dating from Birmingham (who, by the 
way, makes the trifling omission from John 
Sillet’s account of £8 for potatoes) states 


* See p. 477. 
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the price of onions at sevenpence per peck, 
and allows only eightpence per pound for 
butter; while he reckons sixpence per pound 
to be the price of pigs. Another from 
Harwich states butter at tenpence, and 
allows only fourpence halfpenny for pigs. 
Even the former admits (adding the omission 
for potatoes) that thirty-six pounds six 
shillings and eightpence may be the nett pro- 
ceeds of two acres after supplying the family; 
and the latter concedes that a return of forty- 
eight pounds six shillings and fourpence may 
be practicable—admissions ample for the pur- 
pose of proving the general case of which 
John Sillet is the practical exponent. 

Having disposed of the specific objections 
of our friends (for whose letters we may take 
this opportunity of saying we feel much 
obliged; for it is only by temperate and 
earnest discussion that truth can be elicited 
and understood), we shall pass on to the gen- 
eralities of the spade question, saying a word 
or two in favour of that primitive implement 
of husbandry. 

“Tn early ages of society,” says Sir John 
Sinclair, the founder of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, “when oxen and horses were cheap, 
when they were fed at little or no expense, 
when their stables were little better than 
miserable hovels, when the wages of plough- 
men were low, and when labourers were not 
sufficiently numerous for carrying on exten- 
sive cultivation by manual labour, it is not to 
be wondered at that the invention of the 
plough should be accounted a valuable dis- 
covery. But now horses are dear, their ac- 
commodation and food expensive, the imple- 
ments of husbandry are costly, while labourers 
are abundant and their wages low. For 
porous soils, which have been so highly culti- 
vated by the small farmers of Flanders, 
manual labour is sufficient for the production 
of abundant crops, and turns up the manure 
which falls below the depth of the plough.” 
—‘ Spade husbandry,” observes Dr. Yelloly, 
“is not a system of expense or risk. Less 
capital is necessary for it than ordinary hus- 
bandry, from the smaller number of horses 
and implements required, while the advan- 
tages are speedily exhibited. Its tendency is 
to diminish the poor-rates, while it raises the 
amount of the labourer’s remuneration, and 
makes it dependent on steady habits of in- 
dustry. By turning up or loosening the 
ground five or six inches deeper than the 
plough goes, there is an opportunity afforded 
for the descent and diffusion of the roots, 
which are often interrupted in their progress 
by a hard and impervious subsoil; and with 
regard to wheat, [ have observed that the 
number and length of the roots are much 
more considerable in forked than in ploughed 
land; and the continual addition of decom- 
posed mattes afforded by a succession of rooty 
fibres, must effect a great and permanent im- 
provement in its productive powers.”—* B 
the spade,” says another authority, “the 
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ground is better levelled, the seed more pay 
covered, and therefore more early ripened, 
and is not disturbed by horses’ feet ; weeds 
are better extirpated by being effectually 
buried or pulled up; and for thorough pul- 
verisation, ‘ what is equal to a slap with the 
back of a spade ?’” 

Experience, however, teaches better than 
theory; and we learn, from various agricul- 
tural reports, and from the parliamentary 
evidence on the Allotment System, enough to 
show the value of spade husbandry, and its 
superiority over the plough, for, of course, 
small holdings. 

“ Mr. Falla, of Gateshead, obtained, by the 
plough, thirty-eight bushels of wheat per 
acre ; by the spade, sixty-eight bushels and a 
half. At Sherborne,in Warwickshire, Frede- 
rick Harris, a farm labourer, produced, by 
the spade, sixteen bushels and a half of 
wheat, in 1834, on one quarter of an acre, 
being at the rate of sixty-six bushels per acre. 
Mr. Gedney, of Redenhall, near Harleston, 
holder of three hundred acres, beginning with 
eighteen acres, increased his spade cultivation 
to fifty acres, encouraged by the luxuriant 
crops of all kinds of which it is the result ; 
at a cost, for thorough digging, twelve inches 
deep, and pulverising the subsoil, and ridging 
it, of only two sunt r acre.” 

These authorities show that John Sillets 
are by no means agricultural phenomena. 
Sir Henry Vavasour instances a cottier 
tenant of his who rented three acres of 
jJand; his stock consisted of two cows and 
two pigs; he cultivated his land with the 
assistance of his wife and daughter, twelve 
years old, at their over hours. They sub- 
sisted on their daily wages at other labour; 
paid their rent by the sale of their butter 
only ; and were in the habit of saving thirty 
pounds a year out of the produce of the sale 
of their crops. Mr. Howard, of Melbourne 
Farm, had a tenant, who, at his over hours, 
aided by his family, cultivated one acre and a 
quarter, including the site of his cottage and 
fences. The land was at first so poor that it 
was not considered worth five shillings an 
acre rent; in a few years, however, care and 
industry had improved it so much that it 
yielded a crop worth ten pounds seventeen 
shillings. This poor man, hefore he had any 
land, had the greatest difficulty in maintaining 
his wife and three children. His family now 
increased to seven children, afd even his 
health became indifferent; yet with his acre 
and a quarter of, originally, the poorest land, 
a cow, and a pig—and a spade—he maintained 
and brought up his increased family in com- 
fort, without requiring parish relief. 

The evidence of Mr. Sohn Way of Hasketon, 


Suffolk, introduces a female farmer—a vigorous 
spade’s-woman :—“In 1799, a tenant of mine 
died, leaving a widow and fourteen children, 


the eldest a girl under fourteen. He had 
held under me fourteen acres of pasture land 
at thirteen pounds a year, and had kept two 


cows, which, with a very little furniture and 
clothing, was all the property. The directors 
of the house of industry immediately agreed 
to take her seven youngest children into the 
house. She said she would rather die in 
working to maintain them ; and that if IJ, her 
landlord, would continue her in the farm, as 
she called it, she would undertake to maintain 
and bring up all her fourteen children without 
any parochial assistance. She persisted in 
her resolution; and being a strong woman 
about forty-five years old, I told her she 
should continue tenant, and hold it the first 
year rent-free. At the same time, though 
without her knowledge, I directed my receiver 
not to call upon her at all for her rent, con- 
ceiving that it would be a great thing if she 
could support so large a family, even with 
that indulgence.” Mr. John Way was as wise 
as good; fifteen of a family, perennially in the 
workhouse, at three shillings a head, per 
week, is one hundred and seventeen pounds 
per anuum, and your share would probably 
come to something over the rent. “ The result, 
however, was, that with the benefit of her 
two cows, and of the land, she exerted herself 
so as to bring up all her children, twelve of 
whom she sineed. out to service, continuing to 
pay her rent regularly of her own accord. 
She carried part of the milk of her two cows, 
together with the cream and butter, every 
day to sell at Woodbridge, two miles off, and 
with her skim and butter-milk, &c., supported 
her family. The eldest girls took care of the 
rest ; onl, by degrees, as they grew up, the 
children went into the service of the neigh- 
bouring farmers.” 

The moral and social elevation of the poor, 
to be accomplished by the spade when em- 
ployed on allotments, has resulted in every 
instance in which it has been diligently and in- 
dustriously tried. Mr. Blacker, the Irish agent 
for the Earl of Gosford, a strong advocate for 
the spade and for small holdings, draws the 
following graphic picture:—“I have gone,” 
he says, “ to see a poor man, the tenant of less 
than four acres of Jand, whose name and resi- 
dence I can give, if required, who was 
threatened with an ejectment, being, as well 
as I recollect, two and a half years in arrear. 
I found him sitting with his feet in the ashes 
of a half-extinguished fire, his wife and five 
children nearly naked; want and misery sur- 
rounding him on every side—his house and 
farm neglected—the fear of expulsion, preying 
upon his mind and spirits, having destroye 
his health ; and there he was awaiting the beg- 
gary and starvation impending over himself 
and family, in a kind of listless insensibility 
—in short, the whole scene was one of actual 
despair, and the man was evidently in such a 
state, that he was incapable of any exertion 
whatever. As I explained to him the plan 
I had in view for his benefit, it was easy 
to see the feelings with which he was 
agitated ; with tears in his eyes he promised 
to do everything I required, and I left 
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him to send the agriculturist to point out to 
him what was first to be set about. He faith- 
fully made good his engagement, and did 
everything as he was directed; and when tur- 
nips were ripe, I lent him, out of the sum 
placed at my disposal for that purpose, some 
money to buy a cow—the family had previous- 
ly lived on potatoes and salt, and for even this 
he was in debt. This was his commencement, 
and in the short space of about eighteen months 
afterwards, I found his house clean and com- 
fortable looking, and the place about equally 
so; in fact, I could not put my foot upon a 
spot that was not either in crop, or in prepara- 
tion for one; and he himself, with his health 
restored, actively employed in wheeling up 
earth in a wheelbarrow from the bottom to the 
top of a hill in his land, where the soil was 
shallow, in which his daughter, a fine stout 
little girl, was helping him, pulling by a rope 
in front; and the whole was a picture of ac- 
tivity and successful exertion. He has con- 
tinued to pay up all his arrears; and although 
his diet and that of his family is of necessity 
at present confined almost exclusively to pota- 
toes and milk, they are all healthy, happy, and 
contented. His rent is four pounds eight shil- 
lings and threepence, which the butter from 
his cow will generally pay, leaving him his pig 
and his crop, and the produce of his loom to 
himself. And yet this is the man who, upon 
the same piece of land, and subject to the same 
rent, was so lately upon the verge of beggary 
and starvation.” 

Those of our readers who desire to pur- 
sue this subject, not merely to prove a theory, 
or to defend a grievance from refutation, 
will find a mass of information gathered 
from all available sources in the small work 
entitled “ The Mother Country ; or, the Spade, 
the Wastes, and the Eldest Sow,” by Sidney 
Smith. The authorities there quoted are not 
amateur philanthropists, or theoretical political 
economists, but landowners, land stewards, 
rural clergymen, bishops, farmers, and pea- 
sants, who give chapter and verse for all their 
facts, and narrate facts which not only match, 
but go beyond, the achievements of our “ Ace 
of Spades.” 

At this crisis of agricultural transition, 
with fifteen millions of acres of waste lands in 
these islands capable of improvement; during, 
moreover, the operation of the Encumbered 
Estates Bill in Ireland, under such a governor 
as the Ear] of Clarendon, the subject cannot 
be too copiously illustrated, or too generally 
investigated. 


THE SHORT CUT TO CALIFORNIA. 


More red tape! It has been an esta- 
blished notion, ever since the days of Cortez, 
that a communication between the Pacific and 
Atlantic oceans would be of great benefit to 
the whole world. Since the discovery of the 
treasures of California, the necessity for a 
ship canal (as we pointed out in an early 
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number of this journal) has increased a hun- 
dredfold. The mere engineering of the pro- 
ject has been proved practicable, nay, easy. 
Cash is ready to leap from the purses of capi- 
talists in both hemispheres ; and nothing what- 
ever stands in the way but—red tape. 

The construction of the canal, we may re- 
mind our readers, is in the hands of the “ At- 
lantic and Pacific Ship Canal Company,” of 
New-York, This company, in August, 1849, 
purchased of the Nicaraguan Government ex- 
clusive rights, but it is ready to bind itself that 
the canal, on completion, shall be thrown open, 
on equal terms, toallthe world. The English 
Government claims, in the name of the Ring 
of Mosquito, a part of the river San Juan, 
claimed by Nicaragua, together with the port 
of San Juan, at the Atlantic end of the pro- 
posed canal. This claim has been a sort of 
chronic irritation. When we last spoke about 
Central America, there arrived, in the same 
week, intelligence from that quarter of unusual 
interest. Of course, according to the local 
correspondence, “ things were fast coming to a 
crisis. The English were blockading San © 
Salvador to enforce a claim. As retaliation 
for the blockade, San Salvador and Honduras, 
under Vasconcelos, President of San Salvador, 
were preparing to attack Guatemala with an 
army of seven thousand men, Guatemala being 
a head quarter for “the English interest.” 
It was thought “that this time Canera could 
not escape.” A new National Convention 
was assembling in Chinendega, but “ cannot 
accomplish much, having no faith in America.” 
Mr. Chatfield, the English consul, was re- 
called, and all were triumphing at that. Lord 
Palmerston wanted to annex San Juan to 
Costa Rica. The Ship Canal Company were 
only playingatsurveys ; but they were clearing 
some rapids in the River San Juan, and getting 
a vessel up into the Lake of Nicaragua. 
Then, by the last advice before the starting of 
that mail came positive intelligence, that the 
engineers of the Canal Company had only 
seemed to be idle; that under Mr. Oscar 
W. Child, their chief, who left New-York in 
July last, the corps of engineers had actually 
completed four surveys ; that an entirely new 
route from Lake Nicaragua to the Pacific had 
been discovered, and selected as superior even 
to the route which would have had its terminus 
at Redlejo; that this route was better, easier, 
and cheaper than all others; and that the dig- 
ging would commence directly, if not seule 

un. 

Our eyes and ears were quickened by these 
tidings, and we looked with interest for the 
arrival of more special information by another 
mail. The next mail comes, and tells us that 
Guatemala was not to be aggressed upon, but 
was itself a conspirator, with a great deal 
more of the like incomprehensible nature. Mr. 
Chatfield, seemingly not recalled at all, had 
written a long letter about the King of Mos- 
quito’s boundary, anda claim on Nicaragua 
for damage done to somebody, concluding 
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with a warning to the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment, that “while the claims of the British 
remain unsettled, there is no hope of a ship 
canal.” And that is every syllable we find. 
Not a word more is said of surveys or 
diggings. The whole ofthe great undertaking 


is settled down to negotiation and letter-writ- 
and is, in short, hopelessly tied up in red 


ing ; 


tape. 


A SPECIMEN OF RUSSIAN JUSTICE. 


Amoncst the French prisoners taken at the 
battle of Vitebsk, during Napoleon’s disastrous 
retreat in Russia, was a French general, who 
was accompanied by his wife and daughter. 
Being badly wounded, he was removed to 
the military hospital; but the ladies were 
received into the private house of Madame 
Strognof, whose husband held at that time, a 
subordinate appointment under the Russian 
Government. 

A certain Botwinko was then Procureur at 
Vitebsk. Without the Procureur’s sanction 
nothing can be done in his department ; for he 
represents the Emperor himself, and is usually 
called the “ eye of His Majesty.” His salary 
is only about twenty-five pounds a year ; bnt 
he makes, usually, a good income by receiving 
bribes. Amongst other duties, he had to 
visit the hospitals daily, and to report upon the 
condition of the prisoner patients. He paid 
great attention to the unhappy General, who 
required every consolation ; for, despite his 
own deplorable condition, it was decreed that 
he should outlive his wife. That lady caught 
a contagious fever, which was raging at that 
time at Vitebsk, and died in a few hours. 
This event so distressed the General that he 
soon departed this world, with the only con- 
solation, that Procureur Botwinko, a married 
but childless man, would adopt his daughter. 
This promise was actually fulfilled, and the 
little orphan was taken from Madame Strognof, 
and established under the Procureur’s roof. 
Her parents’ property—consisting of a car- 
riage, horses, jewelry, and no small sum of 
ready money—was also taken possession of by 
Botwinko in quality of guardian to the little 
orphan. 

As the girl—whom they called “ Sophie ” 
—grew up, she became very engaging, and 
was kindly treated by Mr. and Madame Bo- 
twinko. She never lost an opportunity, when 
any visitors were in the Procureur’s house, of 
praising her protectors for their kindness to 
her; and this, connected with other circum- 
stances, contributed to the promotion of Mr. 
Botwinko; who obtained the more profitable 
situation of Procureur-General at Vilna, the 
capital of Lithuania. 

Removal from their old connections, and 
from those who knew all the circumstances of 
little Sophie’s history, produced a change in 
the treatment of the new Procureur-General 
and his wife towards the child. Their kind- 
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[Conducted by 
ness rapidly diminished. Sophie was not al- 
lowed to appear in the drawing-rooms, in their 
new residence at Vilna. They incessantly 
found fault with her; and ultimately, she was 
not only sent to the kitchen under the control 
of the cook ; but, on the census of the popula- 
tion being taken, in 1816, her name was inscrib- 
ed on the books as that of a serf. 

As the poor girl grew up she became 
used to the duties imposed upon her, 
Associating constantly with the servants, they 
considered her their equal, and taunted her 
when—relying on her infantine recollections, 
she laid claim to noble descent—by calling her 
inderision “ Mademoiselle French General.” 
She knew full well that she was entitled to 
better treatment ; and, that in the absence of 
paternal authority, she had the right of dis- 
posing of herself according to her own will. 
A strong inducement to alter her condi- 
tion was presented in the person of a young 
clerk in a government office, whose duty some- 
times brought him with papers to the Procu- 
reur for signature. Whilst Botwinko was en- 
gaged with his breakfast and the perusal of 
the papers, this clerk was sometimes kept 
dangling for hoursin the antechamber. After 
a time, these hours were agreeably spent in 
the society of Sophie ; to whom he eventually 
made a proposal of marriage. She consented ; 
but, unwilling to leave her guardian like a 
fugitive, she apprised him of her determina- 
tion, and humbly requested an account of the 
property which she had been informed he 
had taken charge of at her parent's death. 

The Procureur-General at first excused 
himself from giving her an immediate answer. 
The next day he presented himself at the police 
office, the whole of whose functionaries were 
under his control. What he said or did is not 
known, but the result was that Sophie was 
taken into custody by the police, and commit- 
ted to gaol. 

Many months elapsed before her fate was 
known at home. It was stated that she 
absconded. ‘The clerk, banished the Procu- 
reur’s house could not discover the cause of 
the girl’s disappearance ; and as all Russian 
criminal proceedings are conducted with great 
secrecy, he only ascertained by a mere acci- 
dent that the girl had been sentenced, by a 
superior court, to receive a certain number of 
lashes by the knout, and to be sent to Siberia. 
The crime of which they accnsed her was 
that of attempting to poison her master and 
mistress. 

Alarmed at this information, the young 
man, without waiting for more particulars, ad- 
dressed a petition to the war governor of Vilna, 
the old General Korsakof ; whose power in that 
province was almost omnipotent, and if not 
misdirected, was very often beneficial to the 
inhabitants. The petitioner requested the Gen- 
eral’s interference and an investigation of the 
case ; assuring him that the girl was innocent, 
and that the legal authorities who condemned 
her had been corrupted. 
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The General was accustomed to decide 
every case en militaire. He had received from 
the police court an unfavourable opinion of 
the petitioner’s character, which was de- 
scribed as “restless; and was, moreover, 
rather offended at his authority having been 
appealed to by a subordinate. He therefore 
settled the business summarily, by sending 
the young petitioner to the military service 
for life, in virtue of the vagrant act. 

Still the young man’s petition produced a 
good effect: the poor girl was not flogged, lest 
that might have provoked some disturbance in 
the town. She was merely dressed in convict’s 
apparel and sent off to Siberia. 

The transport of Russian convicts costs 
the government but very little. ‘They go on 
foot, sleep in é/apes or barracks; and the daily 
allowance for their subsistence amounts only 
to five kopecks, equal to a halfpenny in 
English money. This they, as well as the 
poor old soldiers who escort them, have to 
eke out by charity. For that purpose, the 
most attractive person amongst each party of 
exiles is delegated—box in hand, but with an 
armed soldier behind—to beg alms of the bene- 
volent; and Sophie was appointed to be the 
suppliant for the rest of her wretched com- 
anions. 

The road from Vilna to Siberia passes 
through Vitebsk. The convicts had not been 
long in the town before Sophie encountered 
Madame Strognof, who recognised the girl 
from her very great likeness to her mother, 
who had died in that lady’s house. When she 
learned that Sophie had been living with the 
Botwinkos, she had no longer a doubt. 

The girl asserted her innocence of the pre- 
tended crime for which she was on her way to 
Siberia, with tearful energy, and the good 
Madame S. believed her; but her husband, 
who was at that time the Vice-Governor of 
Vitebsk, to disabuse his wife’s romantic 
dreams, as he called them, sent for the officer 
escorting the prisoners ; and showed her the 
list of prisoners, which contained a full record, 
not only of the crime imputed to the orphan 
girl, but also of the punishment to which she 
had been condemned. 

In the face of an official document which 
appeared to be regular, and which detailed the 
girl’s presumed offence with circumstantial 
consistency, Madame Strognof began to waver 
in her belief of Sophie’s protestations ; but the 
unfortunate girl asserted her innocence so 
strongly and incessantly, that the Vice- 
Governor himself was at length induced to 
look into the facts. The first suspicion that 
entered his mind was derived from the cir- 
circumstance of the document stating that the 
culprit had been punished with the knout ; 
whilst, it was evident from her appearance, 
that that dreadful torture had not been in- 
flicted. He caused a medical man to examine 
her, who testified that not a scar appeared ; 
yet the knout always leaves ineffaceable traces 
for life. 
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In consequence of this discrepancy, Sophie 
was allowed to remain for some time at 
Vitebsk under the plea of illness; which, 
at the request of the Vice-Governor, was 
readily certified by an official surgeon, After 
some delay, a memorial was forwarded by the 
unfortunate sufferer to the late Emperor 
Alexander, in consequence of which a court- 
messenger was sent immediately to Vilna. 
This gentleman brought back to St. Peters- 
burgh an enormous volume, containing the so- 
called depositions taken at the pseudo trial. 
After careful inspection of them, the Emperor 
decided that they proved the legality of the 
proceedings. So artfully were these infamous 
depositions framed; that, among them, ap- 
peared the formula of a chemical analysis of 
the poison which the girl was accused of 
administering, and a full confession ; to which 
the culprit’s signature was forged. 

The answer, therefore, from the throne was 
not only unfavourable; but the authority of 
Vitebsk were reprimanded for allowing the 
girl to importune his Majesty without sufficient 
grounds. 

Notwithstanding, Madame Strognof was 
not discouraged; and, to the great alarm of 
her husband, had another petition drawn up 
and forwarded with a suitable memorial to 
the Princess Maria Fedorowna, the Emperor’s 
mother, who was known to all the country as 
a pious and charitable lady. This petition 
presented to his Majesty by his own mother, 
had so great an influence over him, that he 
ordered the girl to be brought to St. Peters- 
burgh. He felt convinced that some un- 
accountable mystery was involved in the 
case, 

In due time Sophie arrived at St. Peters- 
burgh, and underwent a rigid examination. 
She asseverated with the most earnest truth- 
fulness, that all the depositions were fictitious ; 
that the chemical analysis was a wicked in- 
vention; and that the signature to her fa- 
bricated confession was a forgery. She also 
denied that any trial had taken place, or that 
she had been examined in any court what- 
ever. Upon this, the Emperor appointed Mr. 
Getzewicz, the Governor of Minsk—who was 
known as a most trustworthy man—to go 
personally to Vilna; to investigate the case ; 
and to report the result. For this purpose 
the papers and the girl were forwarded back 
to Vilna. 

The mission of Mr. Getzewicz was by no 
means an easy ora pleasent one: he had to 
contend with a swarm of official insects ; which, 
like Canadian mosquitoes when disturbed, 
attack the new comer from every side. How- 
ever, Mr. Getzewicz stood his ground firmly. 
He soon discovered that the secretary of the 
police court who had drawn up the deposi- 
tions was a convict, sentenced for life to 
Siberia for having been associated with 
highway robbers. He had escaped and was 
retained in his situation by merely changin 
his christian name, and by being reporte 
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“‘dead” by Mr. Botwinko. The components 
of the rest of the court were no less sus- 
picious. In Russia, the police and sheriff's 
courts, and even the provincial senate itself, 
are the asylums for military veterans; who, 
during their long service, had never been 
trained up to the law. The secretaries draw 
documents for them, which they sign—very 
often without reading; that task being tire- 
some, and often incomprehensible to them. 

The court which had promoted and confirmed 
Sophie’s prosecution, consisted of illiterate, 
worn-out officers, who had no scruple in 
committing the Procureur-General’s victim 
for trial to the First Criminal Court (Sond 
Grodoski). 

But how was the deception carried on 
before the higher tribunals? This would 

uzzle the most ingenious rascality to guess. 
ut Botwinko was a genius in his way :—he 
actually brought before that court, as well as 
before the highest criminal tribunal, another 
young woman ; who represented herself to be 
the girl in question, and confessed her sup- 
posed guilt with all the desired particulars. 
The extraordinary intrigue was the more 
easily accomplished from the secrecy with 
which criminal investigations in Russia are 
conducted. Whenever the. culprit acknow- 
ledges his crime, the sentence follows without 
farther inquiry ; and, the gaol being under the 
control of the police office, and the judges of 
the criminal courts not knowing the prisoners 
personally, they were obliged to receive 
in this instance the confessions of any girl 
whom the police thought proper to send to 
them. 

When the trial was over, the Procureur 
paid his hireling well, dismissed her, and drew 
forth his victim from her cell; substituted 
her for the wretch who had stood at the 
bar, and sent her to Siberia. Villainy, how- 
ever, be it ever so cunning, seldom half does 
its work of deception. If Botwinko had had 
the whole sentence carried into effect, and 

t Sophie knouted, he would not, perhaps, 
ave been discovered by his colleague at 
Vitebsk ; and he might have lived a respected 
public officer to this day; for of such cha- 
racters does the Russian system admit the 
prosperous existence. As it was, however, 
on the report of Mr. Getzewicz, Botwinko, the 
secretary of police, and many of his superiors, 
were thrown into prison. 

The end of this dreadful story is melancholy ; 
for in the end guilt triumphed. The Procureur- 
General, having several partners in his guilty 
practices, had, if one may so abuse the ex- 
pression, many friends. At first they tried 
most ingeniously to bribe Mr. Getzewicz, and 
to induce him to give up further proceedings ; 
but, finding him inflexible, they put a stop to all 
that business by administering poison to the 
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unfortunate Sophie. They even threatened 
the Governor of Minsk himself, in an anony- 
mous letter, to do the same for him. 

That threat, it seems, produced the desired 
effect on the honest but weak-minded man. 
Seeing with what desperate: people he had to 
contend—so much so, that his own life was in 
danger—he sent his final report to the (at 
that time) lingering Emperor Alexander, with 
request for further instructions. In the mean- 
time he retired to his own residence at Minsk, 
leaving the illustrious Vilna officials in their 
own prison. 

Shortly afterwards, the Emperor died at 
Taganrog. His second brother, the present 
Emperor, Nicholas I.—greeted, on his acces- 
sion to the throne, with a formidable insurrec- 
tion at St. Petersburgh, and with alarming 
conspiracies and political intrigues in the 
army—had no time to direct his attention to 
so trifling an affair as that of our heroine, 
Political prisoners were to be punished first, 
in order to spread terror among those who 
were not discovered as yet. The stability of 
the throne would not allow him to alarm the 
administrative servants and other criminals who 
never thought of subverting Romanoff’s dy- 
nasty. Hence, with the exception of the politi- 
cal offenders, all others, whose actions were 
pending in different courts of justice, but not 
yet adjudicated, were amnestied by the Em- 
peror, on the occasion of his coronation, in 1826, 
at Moscow. 

Thus, the Procureur and his associates 
were released from prison, losing nothing 
but their former situations. The Procureur, 
having scraped together a fortune by his bribes 
and graspings, did not care much at becoming 
an independent gentleman. 

What became of Sophie’s lover—the unfor- 
tunate clerk, who was sent to the army, for 
his honest but untimely application—could 
not be learnt. He may now think that his 
punishment was deserved and that the girl 
was really guilty; but it is more than 
probable that he will never again interfere to 
restrain the grossest injustice. 

And here ends our melancholy tale, which 
the censorship of the press in Russia pre- 
vented from ever before being publicly related. 
Corroboration can, however, be derived from 
the inhabitants of Vilna, who lived there 
from 1816 to 1826; from the archives of cri- 
minal courts of that place, where M. Getze- 
wicz’s correspondence is preserved ; from the 
list of all the Crown servants of Russia, sent 
every year to the State Secretary of the 
Home Department at St. Petersburgh; in 
which, for 1825 and 1826, Procureur Botwinko 
was reported to be imprisoned at Vilna for 
the above case, and that the Strapchy of 
Oszmiana was acting in his stead as Procureur 
pro tem. 

















